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EDITORIAL 


In the September number of Chronicles, announcement 
was made that the annual meeting of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society would be held in Tulsa some time in January, 
1932, the exact date of the meeting to be determined at the 
quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors to be held in 
October, 1931. It will be seen by the extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the Board, which was held on 
the above date, published in this issue, the annual meeting 
has been postponed until some time in March or April, the 
exact date to be fixed by the special committee on program, 
of which Judge Harry Campbell, of Tulsa, is chairman. This 
meeting is to be one of historical importance. The special 
committee contemplate making it a state-wide event, and 
will have on the program speakers of prominence recog- 
nized as authorities on American history. This meeting at 
Tulsa will be given publicity through the newspapers of the 
state, and every member of the Society will receive a special 
notice from the office of the Secretary. DeeWaee 

* * * * 

The Oklahoma Historical Society has had installed 
since our last issue new bookstacks to care for the books in 
our rapidly growing historical library. The new book- 
stacks are five tiers, or five stories high and will furnish 
shelf room for many thousand volumes. This will add 
greatly to the facilities of the library. The Society has 
splendid reading and study rooms where the student may 
come and study history and have at his command all the 
reference works now in the library. The library is not as 
large as that of many other states but it contains all of the 
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standard publications concerning the history of Western 
America. This organization has specialized upon the his- 
tory of the Indian tribes and thre are hundreds of volumes 
of Indian history and archaeology including nearly all gov- 
ernment publications upon these subjects. There are also 
hundreds of volumes of governmental publications extend- 
ing back to the organization of the Continental Congress, 
including the proceedings of that organizations down to 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States: and 
the proceedings of Congress of the United States from that 
date to the present time. The Society has only recently 
added to the library several hundred volumes of history 
and genealogical works. They comprehend the Colonial 
records of most of the original states. DI Wk: 


* * * ** 


THE WORK OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
By Harry Campbell. 


A very important feature of the work of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, seemingly not known to many people, is 
its stupendous collection of most all the newspapers of the 
State practically complete from early territorial days. 

These papers are filed in the order of publication 
and so arranged that any issue of any paper in the collec- 
tion can be found easily and quickly. One entire depart- 
ment of the Society is devoted to this work and a large 
space in the Oklahoma Historical Building on the capitol 
grounds at Oklahoma City is set apart for these papers. 

These files are open for inspection by anyone interest- 
ed in looking up the history of past events in the State and 
they are especially valuable for research workers in history. 

Another exceedingly important feature of the work of 
the Society is the arrangement of the old tribal government 
and court records of the Five Civilized Tribes in the cus- 
tody of the Superintendent at Muskogee. The work is be- 
ing done by Mrs. Rella Watts under the immediate super- 
vision of Mr. Grant Foreman one of the directors of the 
Society who is giving his services free. He has been engag- 
ed for a number of years in historical research pertaining 
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to the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes and has written 
a number of books on their history. 

These tribal records are not only arranged in their 
many classifications and chronology for ready reference, 
but they are being calendared according to the methods of 
the best historical libraries, so that each card or calendar, 
contains the date, name or writer and addressee, if a letter, 
brief and description of each document. About forty thou- 
sand cards or calendars have been made in a little over 
two years. The documents are filed in steel filing cases 
and the cards are filed under appropriate classifications in 
a series of card cases which give ready and accurate refer- 
ence to the documents themselves. The work is so planned 
that a research student can tell by examining the card 
whether the document itself needs to be examined for fuller 
information. 

This is an extensive piece of work and is being done 
with great care and accuracy and the indices or calendars 
are so arranged that reference to the records and even to 
the names of most of the people appearing in the records 
can be found almost instantly. These indices are very im- 
portant to anyone looking up matters pertaining to old 
tribal court proceedings, the genealogy, etc., of the mem- 
bers of the tribes themselves, as well as matters of general 
historical interest and scope affecting the tribes and the 
country in which they live. Outstanding among the scores 
of subjects and classifications covered are schools, courts, 
ferries, cattle, roads, chiefs, legislative councils, pastures, 
traders, railroads, minerals, law enforcement, relations with 
other tribes and the United States, elections and divorces. 
This work is not complete, but is far advanced and no doubt 
will prove of great benefit as it becomes better known. The 
work is being done on the fifth floor of the Federal Building 
at Muskogee where the records are available to any one 
interested. 


' 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE C. ROSS HUME 


Dedication of Camp Napoleon Monument, October 1, 1931. 
Bryant has an Indian Warrior say: 


“Tt is the spot I came to seek, 

My father’s ancient burial place; 

Ere from these vales, ashamed and weak, 
Withdrew our wasted race. 

It is the spot, I know it well, 

Of which our old traditions tell.” 

On this occasion, likewise, we are met to honor the 
representatives of those Indian tribes, who on this spot on 
May 25th, 1865, signed a compact to preserve their race 
and organize a Band of Brothers, whose object was the 
Peace, Happiness, and Protection of the Red Race. This 
they expected to accomplish by forming an “Indian Con- 
federacy of the Plains.”’ 

The Five Civilized Tribes from the East, the Osages 
from the North, the Caddoes, Delawares, Kiowas, Coman- 
ches, Apaches, Cheyennes and Arapahoes, called the Plains 
Indians from the West were present and took part in the 
councils and by their head men signed the Compact. Some 
had been allies of the Confederacy, others had been loyal 
to the Union; all realized that the white man was about to 
cease to fight his brother, and how futile the war had been. 

It was a noble purpose which inspired those present 
to join in this Compact, and later history shows that the 
event has borne a very important part in the subsequent 
affairs of the Indians. 

Heap-of Bears, who as a child was present there, has 
pointed out to some of us where the camps were located, 
and where the council was held. We should take pride in 
the fact that here the Indian first discovered that war did 
not settle the differences of mankind. Every citizen of 
Caddo and Grady County is gratified that the Oklahoma 
College for Women through the efforts of Dr. Lewis and 
President Nash has made possible this beautiful memorial 


located on this High School Campus, to commemorate that 
event, 


CAMP NAPOLEON 


Dr. Anna Lewis 


During the last year of the Civil War disorder and un- 
certainty reigned in the Indian Territory. Most of the In- 
dian leaders in all the Five Nations now began to realize 
that they had been and were being used as a buffer to pro- 
tect the Confederate States on their borders. With that 
realization came a desire to change this situation. The 
devastation of their country and the chaos among their 
people caused them to seek a redress by organization of 
themselves into an Indian league. 


Protection against both domestic and foreign foes had 
been one of the chief inducements held out to the Indians 
in order to get them to move west. Then at the beginning 
of the Civil War when that guarantee of protection was 
withheld by the Federal Government, and the Confederate 
Government was making such elaborate offers of protection 
if they would join with the Confederacy, there seemed at 
the time a better chance for them to maintain their exist- 
ence. As Joseph P. Folsom, a member of the Choctaw 
council, so ably expressed the situation, ‘““We are just choos- 
ing in what way we shall die.”’ The Five Civilized tribes had 
realized, especially since the Kansas Territory had been 
organized, that their hold upon the Federal Government 
was not very strong. 


Before the first year of the war was over however, 
they realized that the protection which they sought from 
the Confederate Government, did not exist. The Indian 
Territory was in many respects beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion. The outlaw bands had a chance and did operate with- 
out very much hindrance. The Indians saw their cattle all 
being driven off by groups of bandits. The dissension 
among the Creeks and Cherokees caused them to war 
against themselves. The Plains Indians to the west had not 
accepted any bounds to their country. This caused a very 
disturbing problem. There had always been a fear that 
the Plains Indians would go on the war path against them, 
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and now conditions seemed very favorable for this to hap- 
pen. 

All of these grievances caused them to seek a remedy ; 
to exert some show of strength, some unity from within. 
They realized that inter-tribal unity was now, more than 
ever before, imperative, if they hoped to survive. By the 
beginning of 1865, there was a strong feeling among the 
tribes for protection by themselves. Since the outside had 
ceased to protect and had been the cause of all the disorder 
that they were now having, the Plains Tribes were infuriat- 
ed as never before in their history. Major-General G. M. 
Dodge had been very relentless in his dealing with them. 
The loyal Indians had been dismissed from the services in 
the Home Guard without any reference whatsoever to the 
end of the war. This again caused a feeling of alarm. 

Early in April, 1865, Texas officials realizing their own 
frontier conditions, discussed the possibility of an alliance 
with all the Indians, in order to help Texas protect her fron- 
tier. Though mindful of the hatred which the Kiowas and 
the Comanches held for the Texans, it was thought best to 
have Albert Pike or Douglas Cooper take the lead in a move- 
ment for a general council, which now not only included 
the Plains Indians but all the Slave owning tribes. Through- 
out all April and until the middle of May plans were being 
made for a general inter-tribal council. 

The meeting place was first selected at Council Grove 
near the False Washita, and the time was to be May fif.- 
teenth. Rumors that the Federal military forces were be- 
ing organized in Kansas with the idea of interfering with 
the meeting caused them to change the place of meeting. 
The place selected this time was on the Washita, known 
as Cotton Wood Grove, and the date of meeting was May 
26, 1865. 

By the last of May, Cotton Wood Grove was becoming 
a camp ground, as the Plains Indians arrived and set up 
their camps. And when the delegates from the Slave hold- 
ing tribes arrived, one of the most interesting councils in 
the annals of Oklahoma took place—the council at Camp 
Napoleon. How or why the name Napoleon was given to 
the camp, history does not record. 
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If the Texas officials were at the meeting, and Heap- 
of-bears, the Kiowa sub-chief who helped to locate the site of 
the old camp, said that they were, they played no part in the 
council. This was an Indian council and the League form- 
ed was an Indian League. The compact signed at Camp 
Napoleon was an attempt at union in order to protect them- 
selves against further aggressions. Most of them had real- 
ized that they were being used as a cat’s paw and had been 
used as such repeatedly. This was a time when righteous 
indignation outweighed loyalty, and in order to save them- 
selves an Indian League was entered into. 

The conference at Camp Napoleon had its pathetic 
features. They renewed the long and troubled history of 
the relations between the red man and the white man, the 
compact was an attempt to save their race for the future. 
The story is best told in the language of the compact: 

“Whereas the history of the past admonishes the Red 
Man that his once great powerful race is rapidly passing 
away as snow before the summer sun. Our people of the 
mighty nations of our forefathers many years ago having 
been as numerous as the leaves of the forest or the stars 
of the heavens, but now by the vicissitudes of time and 
change and misfortune and the evils of disunion, discord, 
and war among themselves are but a wreck of their former 
greatness. Their vast and lovely country and _ beautiful 
hunting grounds abounding in all the luxuries and neces- 
saries of life and happiness given to them by the Great 
Spirit having known no limits but the shores of the great 
waters and the horizon of the heavens, is now on account of 
our weakness, being reduced, and hemmed in to a small and 
precarious country that we can scarcely call our own, and 
in which we cannot remain in safety, and pursue our peace- 
ful avocations—nor can we visit the bones and graves of 
our Kindred so dear to our hearts and sacred to our mem- 
ories, to pay the tribute of respect unless we run the risk 
of being murdered by our more powerful enemies, and 
whereas there yet remains in the timbered countries on the 
plains and in the mountains many nations and Bands of 
our people which if united would afford sufficient strength 
to command respect and assert and maintain our rights— 
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Therefore we the Cherokees, Choctaws, Muskogees, Semi- 
noles, Chickashaws, Reserve Caddoes, Reserve Osages, and 
Reserve Commanches, Composing the Confederate Indians 
Tribes, and Allies of the Confederate States, of the first 
part, and our Brothers of the plains, the Kiowas, Arrapa- 
hoes, Cheyennes, Lapan, and the several bands of the Com- 
manches, the Nacones, Cochateks, Senawuts, Yameparck- 
as, and Mootchas, and Jim Pockmark’s Band of Caddoes, 
and Annadahkos of the second part; do for our peace hap- 
piness and the preservation of our race make and enter 
into the following league of compact, To wit— 


1st. Peace and friendship shall forever exist between 
all the Tribes and Bands parties to this compact. The 
Ancient Council fires of our forefathers already kindled by 
our brothers of the timbered countries, shall be kept kind- 
led and blazing by brotherly love until their smoke shall 
ascend to the Spirit Band to invoke the blessings of the 
Great Spirit in all our good works. The Tomahawk shall 
forever be buried, the Scalping Knife shall be forever brok- 
en. The War path heretofore leading from one tribe to 
another shall grow up and become as the wild wilderness. 
The path of peace shall be opened from one Tribe or Band 
to another and kept open, and traveled in friendship, so that 
it may become whiter and brighter as the time rolls on, and 
so that our children in all time to come shall travel no other 
road, and never shall it be stained with blood of our broth- 
ers. 


2nd. The parties of this compact shall compose (as 
our undersigned brothers of the timbered countries have 
done) an Indian Confederacy, or a Band of Brothers hav- 
ing for its object the Peace, the Happiness, and the Protec- 
tion of all alike and the preservation of our race. In no 
case shall the war path be opened to settle any difficulty 
or dispute that shall hereafter arise between any of the 
Bands or Tribes parties to this compact or individuals there- 
of. All difficulties shall be settled without the shedding 
of any blood, and by the suggestions of the Chiefs and head 
men of the Tribes, Band, or person interested. : 


The Motto or great principal of Confederate Indian 
tribes shall be “An Indian shall not spill an Indian’s blood.”’ 
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In testimony of our sincerity and good faith in entering 
into this Compact, we have smoked the Pipe of Peace and 
extended to each other the hand of friendship and exchang- 
ed the tokens and emblems of Peace and friendship peculiar 
to our Race this the 26th day of May 1865. 

Jack Spears 2nd Chf, and actg. Chf. Cherokee Nation 
J. Vann, J. P. Davis, Smallwood, Chas. Downing, H. Guess, 
John Chanbers, H. T. Martin, W. P. Adair. 

Delegates from the Cherokee Nation. 

Tuckabatche Micco, actg, chf. Creek Nation Yarkin- 
har Micco, Moty Kannard, Tidsey Fixics, Tustanuch Harjo, 
Nocusyahholsr Pleasant Peter, Ward Coachney. 

Delegates from the Creek Nation. 

Israel“ Folsom, Nathaniel Folsom. 

Delegates from the Choctaw Nation. 

Winchester Colbert, Cyrus Harris, Ashalatubbee. 

Delegates from the Chickashaw Nation. 

John Jumper, Chf. Seminole Nation. Nocos Harjo, Pus- 
sah Yahhaolah, Thos. Cloud, George 'Cloud, Foos Harjo, No- 
kus Emathla, Cha. Emathla, Tooshatchecochookamy, No- 
cus Emathlochee, Nulthcup Harjo, Cahcheille, abjdikey. 

John Brown Interpreter. 

Delegates from the Seminole Nation. 

Tiner, Chf. Reserve Caddo Nation. George Washing- 
ton, Wm. Lieutenant, Chickiyoates, Johnson Washington, 
Cahwahamer. 

Delegates from Reserve Caddo Nation. 

Wahtahshimgah, Chf. Osage Nation. Clairmore, Ninch- 
amKah, Tally, Wahshashewah tah ingah, Kahnah Kihin- 
gah, Black Dog, Chf. O. N. 

Delegates from the Osage Nation. 

Toshowah, Chf. Reserve Commanche Band. 

Chapsirme, 2nd, Chf. Reserve Commanche Band. 

Kahabbanait, Querrenait, Wahchenim Kah. 

Delegates from the Reserve Commanches. 

Tatobeeher, Chf. Kiowa Nation, Tahebecut, Quineto- 
hope. 

Delegates from the Kiowa Nation. 

Little Roan, Chf. Asraphoe Nation. Peatipcent. 

Delegate from the Arrapahoe Nation. 
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Wistooahtohhope, Chf. and Delegate from the Cheyen- 
ne Nation. 

Woodercarnervesta, Chf. and Delegate from lLapan 
band of Opaches. 

Queniheany, Chef. Noconee Band of Commanche Na~ 
tion. 

Mione, Chf. of Cochahkah Band Commanches. 

Boiwa quastah Chf. of Tinnawith Band Commanches. 

Toyek Kah nah, Chf. of Yampucka band of Comman- 
ches. 

Pahrood sa mah, Chf. of Nooches Band of Comman- 
ches. 

Buoye nah to yeh Delegate from Nooches Band of Com- 
manches. 

Upon this historic site the Oklahoma College for Wo- 
men has erected a monument, in order that the “Ancient 
Council Fires shall be kept kindled and blazing.’ 

The actual site of the Camp was located in September, 
1930, through the efforts of Judge Ross Hume, Mr. Robert 
L. Boake of Anadarko, and the writer, with the aid of sev- 
eral Kiowa and Caddo tribal representatives. Heap-of- 
bears, sub-chief of the Kiowas, whose father, Tahebecut, 
signed the Compact, was himself at Camp Napoleon on that 
May morning of 1865, when this document was signed. He 
pointed out the different locations where the tribes were 
encamped. The whole city of Verden was included in the 
Camp site. The school ground on the Highway 62 was se- 
lected as the most appropriate place for the marker. 


READY TO BEGIN THE DRAWING AT EL REN O, 10 A. M. JULY, 1901 


THE GREAT LOTTERY 
August 6, 1901 


By A. Emma Estill, Head of History Department, Central 
State Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 


The opening to settlement of the Kiowa-Comanche and 
Apache reservations, in the southwestern part of the terri- 
tory on August 6, 1901, was the superlative event to this 
time in the history of Oklahoma. 

It was the most interesting of all openings, the most 
exciting. It was different from the others, in that the run 
was to be discarded and a great land lottery or drawing 
was to be conducted by the United States Government. This 
change in plan may have been in part due to the chaotic 
conditions that had developed during the last run, that of 
the Kickapoo country. 

The previous openings had so advertised the country, 
that people came by thousands to register after President 
McKinley, on the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence issued the 
Proclamation that the lands of the Kiowa-Comanche, 
Apache and Wichita reservations were to be opened. These 
reservations lay just to the west of the Chickasaw country 
and had an area of four thousand six hundred and thirty- 
nine square miles, about the same as that of Connecticut.! 
The permanent treaty by which these Indians were located 


on these reservations, was dated October 21, 1867, and de- 
fined the Kiowa and Comanche country. Its boundaries 
were, in general, the ninety-eighth meridian on the east, 
the Red River on the south, the North Fork of the Red 
River on the west, and on the north a line on the latitude 
of the Washita river.2. Another treaty of the same date con- 
firmed the confederation of the Apache Nation with the 
Kiowa-Comanche, and their acceptance into the reserva- 
tion on equal footing and with the same benefits. The 
government of the United States had eventually provided 


1Dale, Dr. E. E., Opening Ft. Sill Country. 
2Kappler, Charles J., Indian Affairs, Laws, and Treaties, 11, 977 
Treaty with Kiowa and Comanche, October 21, 1867, 
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that the Indians of western Oklahoma might take allot- 
ments in severalty and their surplus lands be opened to 
settlement. 

An agreement was made with the Wichita and affiliat- 
ed bands June 14, 1891, at Anadarko, as to their cession 
and allotment. The agreement with the Indians of the 
Wichita reservation was approved March 2, 1895, but this 
reservation was not opened until the contiguous Kiowa-Co- 
manche and Apache reservation was ready for settlement. 


The agreement for cession and allotment of the Kiowa- 
Comanche and Apache reservations was made at Ft. Sill, 
October 21, 1892,4 and was not approved by Congress until 
June 6. 1900.5 In those days, much of the land in both reser- 
vations was leased to cattlemen, who were naturally very re- 
luctant to quit business. It is very evident that these cattle- 
men had friends in Congress, which caused a long delay in 
the ratification of agreements by Congress.® 


In accordance with the agreement of October, 1892, 
with the Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches and the Act of 
June 6, 1900, which approved it, the Secretary of the Interior 
reserved four hundred and eighty thousand acres of grazing 
land for the Indians. It was supposed to be for the benefit 
of the Indians but really was an act favoring the cattle- 
men. The cattlemen were paying only a few cents an acre 
for the leased land. This was selected in one large and 
three small tracts. The large tract, which contained four 
hundred thousands acres came to be known as the “big 
pasture.’”” 


Two million acres, about three thousand square miles, 
were ready to be opened in these reservations in July, 1901. 
About three thousand five hundred Indians had received 
allotments, and the large area had been reserved from set- 


8Senate Document, Number 253, Fiftieth Congress, finst session. 
“Report Secretary of Interior 1887.” 

4Senate Executive Documents, Kiowas, Fifty-second Congress, first 
session. 

5Act of Congress, June 6, 1900. 

6Thoborn’s History of Oklahoma, Vol. 1, p. 727. 

7Senate Cocument Fiftieth-seventh Congress, first session, vol. 22 
Serial 4289. “Report of Commissioner of the General Land Office, W. 
A. Richards to the Secretary of the Interior 1901.” ; 
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tlement.® The Ft. Sill Military Reservation was enlarged to 
an area of fifty-six thousand acres and a forest reservation 
in the Wichita mountains was reserved from settlement. 

In order to prevent the disorders of former openings, 
Dennis Flynn introduced a bill doing away with runs and 
providing the land should be opened by lottery. Many 
churches and people objected but this plan, when carried 
_ out, eliminated the “Sooner.” The new rules drawn up by 
the Secretary of the Interior and included in the Executive 
Proclamation, directed that all persons desiring to take up 
homesteads on the surplus lands of either reservation should 
be allowed to register; that the names so registered should 
be written on cards and enclosed in envelopes, which enve- 
lopes were to be thoroughly shuffled then drawn out and 
numbered, the applicants to be permitttd to file in turn on 
homestead claims at the district land office in the order that 
their names were drawn. 

A company of Texas, Indian Territory, and Oklahoma 
men was formed in order to make a rush on the lands in 
the Kiowa-Comanche, and Apache Country, when it was 
opened to settlement. They said, “the United States Gov- 
ernment had purchased the land and that it was public do- 
main and open to settlement for the citizens of the United 
States and subject only to homestead laws and that there 
was no provision in the law for selecting claims by drawing 
lots.’ They were backed up by some excellent legal author- 
ity.® 

‘ On July 4, 1901, President William McKinley signed 
the Proclamation opening for settlement all land acquired 
from the Kiowa-Comanche and Apache tribe of Indians and 
those of the Wichita and affiliated bands, excepting that 
set aside for grazing lands for Indians, townsites, sections 
sixteen, thirty-six, thirteen, thirty-three and other lands 
provided for in the Proclamation. These reservations to 
be opened August 6, 1901. The Proclamation, which con- 
tained ten thousand words, when signed, was turned over to 
Judge Vanderventer, the Assistant Attorney-General, who 


8Gittinger, Roy, Formation of the State of Oklahoma, p. 178. 


9 ‘ly Oklahoman, July 3, 1901. 
tyr ctam and kapers of the Presidents. Vol. 9, 
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had charge of the legal features of the opening. He im- 
mediately ordered Assistant-Commissioner Richards of the 
United States Land Office to go to Oklahoma and _ take 
thirty-three of his most efficient clerks, eight of whom went 
to Lawton and twenty-five to El Reno. 

The Proclamation provided for the country to be di- 
vided into two land districts by a line running east and west, 
with offices at El] Reno and Lawton, all registrations had to 
be done at El Reno or Ft. Sill, though any person could 
register for either district, at either registration office. The 
applicant had to be sure and state in which district he de- 
sired to make entry, no one was permitted to register for a 
chance at both. 

The registration offices were open at nine o’clock, Wed- 
nesday morning, July 10, and kept open until July 26, and 
the drawing began August 6. 

The process of registration was simple, the first thing 
when the settler went to the registration officer he pre- 
sented an affidavit, that he was over twenty-one or head of 
a family, that he did not own more than one hundred and 
sixty acres of land in some other State. Then he filled out 
a card with his name, date of birth, height, weight, and 
other information about himself. He was then given a reg- 
istration receipt, which permitted him to go over the land 
and select a claim that he might want. 

These reservations of two million acres were about all 
of the good lands left in Oklahoma. The great government 
lottery had about thirteen thousand homesteads to distri- 
bute worth from one hundred to five thousand dollars each. 
Though it is possible that some claims near the county seats 
may have been worth from ten thousand to forty thousand 
dollars.!2 

A few days before the registration booths opened Lone 
Wolf, Chief of Kiowas, and his associates tried to get out an 
injunction against the Secretary of the Interior restraining 
him from opening the Kiowa-Comanche, Apache reserva- 
tions. Lone Wolf made a speech at this time which was a 


11Assistant Commissioners Report to Dept. of Int. Fifty- 
Congress, first session. Serial 4289. 1901, e Pees ent e 
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model of Indian eloquence but Associate-Justice Bradley de- 
nied the application. Judge Springer argued for an ap- 
peal. Also at this time Secretary Hitchcock decided that 
there was no authority of law permitting a delay in the open- 
ing until October first. The cattlemen had paid their money 
up till October and felt that an injustice was being done 
them if the reservations were opened at an earlier date. 

The Interior Department held that no one could settle 
on the lands in violation of the Proclamation and that any 
one who attempted to do so would be precluded from ob- 
taining any of the lands and would himself be subject to 
prosecution. 

When they opened the registration booths July 10, 
great crowds were in both El Reno and Ft. Sill. The Pres- 
ident’s Proclamation had made El] Reno the mecca of 
thousands of people who came from all quarters of the 
country to be one of the successful ones in securing a 
home. There were at first six regular booths where one 
might register, which was only a matter of a few minutes. 
Booth number one was at the Kerfoot Hotel; all day the 
Boomers lined up in front of it and no more than three 
hundred slept in line Tuesday night.“ It was estimated 
that ten thousand came into El Reno Monday night.!® 
There were over twelve thousand strangers tramping EI 
Reno streets, mostly farmers and poor. Nine out of ten 
were farmers. Not many women participated in this rush, 
however, a special booth was provided for them outside 
the maddening crowd." 

Just how little preparation was made was shown by 
the fact that an applicant could only tell a registration booth 
by the long line of men standing, sitting or lying in line. 
There was absolutely no distinguishing marks for the regis- 
tration office, not even a flag. 

A little delay was occasioned the first day, Wednes- 
day, because of the new order of work but as it was, four 


137 bid., June 28, 1901. 

14Jbid., July 5, 1901. 

15Daily Oklahoman, Wednesday, July 10, 1901. 
16H] Reno Globe, July 12, 1901. 
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thousand and eighteen registered in E] Reno and the rest 
of the time everything moved like clock work. 


On the second day, Thursday, there were six thousand 
five hundred registered but that night the crowd had thin- 
ned out wonderfully, hardly a man walked the streets, 
most people having secured accommodations. 


Seven thousand people had congregated at Ft. Sill by 
Thursday night, July 11, as there was no railroad within 
miles, the people had come overland, bringing their provis- 
ions and supplies with them.!8 It was an interesting sight, 
this long procession of people, some in wagons, some riding 
horses, some on foot. There were ten thousand people camp- 
ed in the valley of Cache Creek, on the east side of the 
Post. Most of these people expected to remain until after the 
opening, August 6. When registration opened in Ft. Sill 
long lines of men stretched out into the country. Army offi- 
cials immediately worked out a plan, with one hundred men 
in each company with a captain over each, then they could 
get out of line, be more comfortable, and wait for their 
time. Many funny incidents happened at Ft. Sill during 
the registration. Men lost their companions and wandered 
about for hours, perhaps for a day or two before finding 
them. Others strolled off and got back after their companies 
had registered, thus having to ‘‘start at the foot’’ and enroll 
in another company and wait three or four days more.!9 Most 
of the people at Ft. Sill applied for land in the Lawton 
District, and those in El Reno the same. 


‘Commissioner Richards announced that only notaries 
of Canadian county would be allowed to use their seals on 
application papers. This created consternation among 
people who had their papers made in Oklahoma City, 
Guthrie and elsewhere. Some were fake notaries, one 
fellow was chased to his room and almost lynched. One 
had used a seal out of date; he was arrested. Commis- 
sioner Richards said that all papers made out by foreign 
notaries up to July 12, would be all right but no more could 


187bid., July 12, 1901. 
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be issued.2° July 17, Commissioner Richards issued nine- 
teen seals. 

The erowd at El Reno was a good natured one, but 
at Ft. Sill it was rather troublesome and restless. A Mex- 
ican was killed at Ft. Sill for trying to break into the regis- 
tration lines, after that the feeling was improved.?! 

Commissioner, Richards said, “the story that clerks 
were accepting bribes for advance registration was abso- 
lutely false.” 

Over Sunday, July 14, the great crowds rested as there 
was no registration period. There were six excursions into 
El Reno Monday, over the Rock Island from Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri and Illinois. On Monday, the largest crowds yet 
surged through the streets in the terrible heat and sun.”2 

As yet there was plenty of water, food and sleeping 
accommodations. The government officials were loud in 
their praise of the ability of El Reno in caring for the 
crowds. Monday ten thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
six registered. Two of the peculiar incidents were a wo- 
man ninety-seven years old registered, and at Ft. Sill a 
girl registered weighing only forty-eight pounds.23 This 
was the largest of all of the registration days so far, mak- 
ing thirty-one thousand and fifteen in the first five days. 

All kinds of questionable grafts were opened up. 
Every game of chance which had ever been heard of ran 
for a while at full blast. Permits were issued for “fakirs” 


to operate on the streets. The streets presented a lively 
scene. Finally, authorities ordered all of the grafters off 
of the streets.”4 

At Ft. Sill no whiskey or grafters were allowed. As 
soon as anybody appeared with any kind of queer game 
the soldier arrested him.*® 

Up to Thursday, July 18, sixty-five thousand was the 
grand total registered. Almost a different crowd, in nine 
cases out of ten as soon as the homeseekers were registered 


2Daily Oklahoman, July 12, 1901. 
21Jbid., July 13, 1901. 

22Tbid., July 16, 1901. 

23The El Reno Globe, July 19, 1901. 
247 bid. 

2Daily Oklahoman, July 17, 1901. 
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they got out of town and made room for a new crowd. The 
Rock Island trains were crowded, a special train was made 
up in El Reno and the cars loaded down as soon as the por- 
ter unlocked the doors. The night trains on the Choctaw 
were jammed with people returning home. The railroads 
had a bonanza during the registration business. The no- 
taries also conducted a large business, one man making 
seventy dollars before three o’clock one day making out 
blanks at twenty-five cents apiece.”® 

One of the most successful grafts was the Indian graft. 
About forty Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians in war paint 
came into town from the agency and gave a war dance. 
One thousand people paid a quarter to get inside the 
ropes. Eastern people who had not seen Indians before 
thought it was the most interesting thing that happened.?? 

Thursday, July 19, ten thousand nine hundred and 
sixty Boomers registered. A heavy rain in the afternoon 
prevented many from registering. The heat in the morn- 
ing was awful, one hundred at nine o’clock in the shade. 
The rain bothered the Boomers by getting their clothing 
and papers wet but they were glad to see it and took it 
good naturedly. This was the best humored big crowd at 
any opening. As the time passed by, the people who came 
to register seemed to be a better class. Every day the 
crowd grew and improved. Monday, July 22, there was a 
vast number, a record breaking day and on Wednesday, 
twenty-fourth, all previous records were broken, sixteen 
thousand seven hundred and eighteen registered at El 
Reno and one thousand three hundred and forty-two at Ft. 
Sill. Total at El Reno ,one hundred and twenty thousand 
six hundred thirty-five; at Lawton twenty nine thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight, making a grand total of 
one hundred fifty thousand five hundred and twenty-three,?8 
two days before they closed and when they began to reg- 
ister the highest estimate was that about fifty thousand 
might register. 

An agent of the State of Texas opened headquarters 


26The El Reno Globe, July 26, 1901. 
27Daily Oklahoman, July 24, 1901. 
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in El Reno to boom his State — the sign read, “If you lose 
in the government lottery, come to Texas.’”’ Nebraska also 
had an agent there.29 
It was estimated there were eighteen thousand people 

camped around El Reno. The covered wagon had had 
quarters at Ft. Sill first, but later they had been coming to 
Kl Reno from Kansas and Oklahoma counties. The camp 
extended five miles down the river. Reports were sent into 
the office that Sooners were tearing away the section marks 
made by the surveyors in the country, but only a little of this 
was done.®° 

Dennis Flynn registered and the enemies of the ‘‘lot- 
tery system” accused him of having the proposition so well 
handled that he would draw a winning number. His num- 
ber was sixty thousand so drew nothing.?! It was reported 
in Texas that Republicans were permitted to register first. 

When the booths closed the last day, one hundred and 
sixty-five thousand had registered in both districts.®2 

All day Sunday fifty clerks under Commissioner Rich- 
ards worked compiling registration papers. These docu- 
ments were arranged in alphabetical order and if one man 
had registered in more than one booth he was apt to be 
arrested.?3 

The plans for the drawing were very simple. A plat- 
form thirty-two feet square was erected in the street on 
the north side of the Irving school ground, upon which the 
drawing was conducted in plain view of all who desired 
to be present. Envelopes containing the names of regis- 
tered applicants were placed in two boxes, ten feet long, 
two and one-half feet wide, and two and one-half feet 
deep, one for each district. They were large enough and 
so constructed and mounted as to permit a thorough mix- 
ing of the envelopes. On Monday, July 29, the envelopes 
containing the names of all who had _ registered, were 
brought to the platform in packages consecutively num- 


29Tbid., 

80] bid., July 26, 1901. 

81Daily Oklahoman, April 30, 1922. Dennis Flynn’s “Recollections 
of Early Oklahoma History.” 

82Daily Oklahoman, July 27, 1901. 
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bered, they were in paste board boxes, each box containing 
four hundred, one to one hundred and twenty-five; one 
hundred and twenty-six to two hundred and fifty and so 
on. The package of envelopes bearing the first numbers 
was placed in the drawing box and well distributed and 
this course was continued until all the envelopes had been 
placed in the box. After which the boxes were revolved 
for a sufficient length of time to insure a thorough mixing 
of the envelopes. The boxes were so constructed that five 
men could be employed in the drawing at each one of 
them. The first envelope drawn was to be numbered one, 
it was opened at once and the identification slip which it 
contained was given a corresponding number and the name 
and residence which appeared on this slip would be pub- 
licly announced. This course was pursued, numbering 
each envelope, until twenty-five numbers had been drawn 
from one box, when an equal number was drawn from the 
other box in a similar manner. 

The drawing was to proceed in this manner until ev- 
ery envelope in both boxes had been drawn out. After 
the names had been drawn, they were to be recorded and a 
notice prepared and mailed to those whose names were 
drawn.*4 

The opening was in charge of three men appointed by 
the Washington Department of the Land Office. One 
thousand names were to be turned from the wheel the first 
day, five hundred from El Reno and five hundred for Law- 
ton.> On Tuesday twenty-four hundred were to be drawn. 
The envelopes were of different colors and besides were 
marked “Lawton” and “El Reno.” . 

Homeseekers from different states elected a commit- 
tee to sit on the platform to witness the drawing. 

There were tents and booths everywhere around the 
drawing platform. It looked like a county fair.36 

Monday, July 29, Oklahoma’s great land lottery be- 
gan in earnest and when the Commissioners adjourned for 


34Daily Oklahoman, July 27, 1901. This was the plan of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

35] bid., July 28, 1901. 
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the day, one thousand of the choicest of the thirteen thous- 
and, one hundred and sixty acre claims in Kiowa-Comanche 
and Apache reservations had been awarded. Colonel 
Dyer just before the drawing commenced said, “I never 
saw a better crowd assembled together. You are all here 
with equal rights as American citizens. We have selected 
young men not having chances in this lottery to draw out 
the names. We have selected them knowing the families 
they represent are the foremost in the territory. This is to 
be absolutely fair and every person interested is to have 
an equal chance. We rely upon every citizen assembled 
here to see fair play and justice done to every man.’’3? 

All filing cards were taken to the El Reno district. The 
El Reno district cards placed in one box and the Lawton 
district in another. 

Fully fifty thousand persons witnessed the drawing. 
The day was one of excitement. The immense throng was 
wrought up to the highest pitch. The drawing of the first 
few names was followed by a mighty shout, that must have 
been heard for miles over the prairies. Each succeeding 
winning for a time was met with shouts of applause and 
merriment. All was good feeling. Every man, although 
he did not draw a prize from the wheels, had steadfast 
faith that tomorrow or next day would surely see him the 
possessor of a slip giving him clear title to one hundred and 
sixty acres of Oklahoma land. So when friends were suc- 
cessful, unfortunate ones instead of bewailing their fate 
cheered lustily as familiar names were called out. 


It was one thirty before the first name was drawn. 
When all was ready, Ben Heyler placed his hand in the El 
Reno wheel and withdrawing an envelope handed it to 
Colonel Dyer. It was passed to Chief Clerk Macy, stamp- 
ed and handed back to Colonel Dyer. The Commissioner 
walked to the front of the platform, raised his hand 
for order and in a loud voice exclaimed, “Stephen 
A. Holcomb, Pauls Valley, Indian Territory, draws 
the first number.” The crowd yelled for three 
minutes, as much delighted as if every one had drawn 
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a prize. Then the second, Leonard Lamb of Augusta, Ok- 
lahoma. In quick succession the envelopes were drawn, 
amid cheers. When the twenty-five names were taken 
from the El Reno wheel then attention was turned to the 
Lawton wheel. James T. Wood, a hardware clerk, at 
Weatherford, was first and Miss Mattie Beal, a telephone 
operator of Wichita, Kansas, was second. Colonel Dyer 
gave her description, twenty-three years old, five feet three 
inches high, just the height of Woods. Instantly the 
crowd yelled ,“‘they must get married.” 

The crowd had fairly exhausted themselves. And 
when the close of the drawing was announced at six o’clock, 
hundreds who had neither eaten or drunk during the day 
sank to the ground where they stood from fatigue. The day 
was remarkably free from quarrels and a general] satisfac- 
tion with the government’s method of disposing of the land 
was felt. °8All night long it seemed that people walked 
along the streets and talked of the drawing. It was the 
topic of all conversation. 

Drawing commenced promptly at nine o’clock on the 
second day. The weather was favorable, the sun being un- 
der the clouds. The clerks worked much faster and one 
thousand names were drawn from the boxes before noon. 
Everything connected with the drawing went along smooth- 
ly. As soon as the names were taken from the boxes, the 
clerks made official records and a list of names of the for- 
tunates were sent to different corners of the school ground 
and read. The crowds were much less in number than on 
the first day, and there was no rush around the platform. 
People stood farther away and did not pay much attention 
to the ceaseless drawing of names, evidently feeling that 
everyone was getting a fair show. If a man, whose name 
was taken from the box was in the crowd, he was promptly 
shoved to the front and made to show himself to the other 
homeseekers.?9 


It was found that several hundred had repeated and 
lost their rights. 
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The drawing continued on the platform until all were 
drawn. As there were only thirteen thousand claims, six 
thousand five hundred in each district, the last envelopes 
drew blanks ,but the Commission desired to impress on the 
public the fairness and honesty of the drawing, so every 
one of the one hundred sixty-five thousand envelopes were 
drawn.?? 

There was a much greater number of applicants for 
claims in the Lawton district than in the El Reno district. 

There was a prominent Washington lawyer in El Reno 
to defend “‘Sooners’’ who settled on claims. He said, “the 
lottery was not conducted according to the Proclamation, 
that the officials had violated the Proclamation by not 
having envelopes on hand in which to place registration 
slips.” He also made the statement that many slips were 
destroyed or blown away.*! 

Some of the men familiar with the topography of the 
new country made money by locating successful home- 
seekers on choice land.” 

Postal cards were sent out which gave the date upon 
which the recipient must appear at the office of his respec- 
tive land district and file his entry. 

The date of the opening was August 6. In each land 
district one hundred and twenty-five persons were allowed 
to file daily. Those holding one to one hundred and twenty- 
five inclusive, August 6. one hundred and twenty-six to two 
hundred and fifty, August 7; two hundred and fifty-one to 
three hundred and seventy-five, August 8; and so on, until 
all were filed and applicants in order of their number se- 
lected their allotments. Six out of the one hundred and 
twenty-five, who had drawn numbers in the lottery and 
were entitled to file the second day of the filing failed to 
put in appearance and in consequence forfeited their 
rights. The clerks called their numbers as they reached 
them, passed on and when one hundred and twenty-five had 
been called read them again and at four o’clock when they 
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failed to respond they were forever barred from their 
rights.42 At Lawton six hundred and five failed to appear 
while at El] Reno seven hundred and fifty-seven failed. Thus 
there were left in the two districts one thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-two claims.‘ The land could be taken, one 


hundred and sixty acres, in the shape of an “L’’. “T”, “Z”, 
a mile strip or a square as the homeseeker chose.*® It was 
supposed that Woods who had drawn number one, would 
take a quarter section adjoining Lawton and Miss Beal, the 
one next to it, as they would have the privilege of making 
first filings in that district and these claims were estimated 
as being worth twenty thousand dollars to forty thousand 
dollars each. But Woods filed on a mile strip, along the 
vacant townsite, instead of taking a square quarter, thus 
preventing Miss Beal from filing on a claim adjoining the 
townsite.46 Immediately a protest was filed against Woods 
entry at Lawton, signed by five hundred of the business 
men. They said, ““‘Woods had violated both the spirit and 
the letter of the Homestead Act.’’47 However, it was held 
that Woods had a perfect right to take the land in this form 
if he desired. 

George Powell, a Kansas University student, who filed, 
fell heir to a forty acre field of corn. Some Indians had cul- 
tivated it, believing it was an allotment..48 


As the time approached it became obvious that there 
would be a few hundred claims left in each district to be 
entered under the ordinary homestead laws of the United 
States, since the plan of the opening provided that any lands 
left at the close of that period, by reason of those who drew 
numbers failing to appear, should be considered as ordinary 
government land. Some days every one of the hundred and 
twenty-five appeared but more often they did not. Some 
people had registered hoping to draw a very early number 
and soon sell their land. For various reasons many did not 
appear. There were hundreds of people waiting however 


43Daily Oklahoman, August 7, 1901. 
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to pounce upon anything that might be left. The Land Of- 
fice issued a circular stating the exact time of the closing 
of the sixty day period was midnight, October 4.49 This, 
then was another run. 

Over three thousand five hundred homeseekers who 
failed to draw lands, could lease choice Indian lands, the 
only stipulation for the first two years being that the land 
must be cultivated and a house erected. The lessees had 
no trouble in getting a continuance at one dollar and fifty 
cents an acre annual rental.5° In most instances Indians 
only retained twenty acres and rented the balance. 

Secretary Hitchcock had been authorized by law to 
divide the two reservations into counties. He designated 
three counties, Caddo, Comanche, and Kiowa, and in each 
of them a county seat was established, Anadarko, Lawton, 
and Hobart.®! 

Under the law opening the reservation to settlement, 
the town lots were to be sold at auction and the proceeds of 
the sales were to go for the building of bridges, improving 
of roads, and the building of a court house not to exceed ten 
thousand dollars.®? 

The blocks were three hundred and twenty by four 
hundred and twenty feet. Only three hundred and twenty 
acres could be reserved under the provision of the law for 
townsites. The business streets running east and west were 
to be one hundred feet wide. Those running north and 
south eighty feet wide, and the alleys twenty-four feet wide, 
the residence lots were to be fifty feet wide and the busi- 
ness lots twenty five feet. The court house was to be in 
the center of the town and the ground reserved for it was 
to be one city block. 

The sale was to begin at nine a. m., August 6, and ex- 
tend until all lots were sold. They were to be auctioned off 
to the highest bidder for cash and not more than one busi- 
ness and one residence lot to a person. 

When the day for the sale of lots in the county seats 


49Dale, Dr. E. E., Opening of Ft. Sill Country. 

50K Reno Globe, July 5, 1901. 
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arrived great crowds congregated at Anadarko, Lawton and 
Hobart. Although Lawton was a considerable distance 
from railway connections, the largest crowd was there, and 
the demand for town lots was greater than in either of the 
other towns. The total amount received for sale of lots was 
as follows: Lawton, four hundred and fourteen thousand 
eight hundred and forty-five dollars; Hobart, one hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand five hundred and ninety-five dol- 
lars; Anadarko, one hundred and thirty two thousand five 
hundred and ninety-three dollars.®§ 


The first lot in Anadarko was sold for seventy dollars 
and the first one in Hobart forty dollars.** 


Lawton, the most prominent of the three, became a 
town over night. Shortly after the opening a census was 
taken and there were four thousand five hundred inhabi- 
tants.55 The Land Office and the booth where the auction 
sale of lots was carried on were the two chief centers of at- 
traction. The Land Office opened each morning at nine 
and closed in the afternoon at four, being closed from twelve 
to one for lunch. No one was permitted inside the build- 
ing but the officials and the entrymen, except the latter 
might be accompanied by his “locator” or attorney who 
would see that he put down the correct numbers when his 
time came to file. A large map of the district hung on the 
wall and as fast as entries were made a land office clerk 
would mark “X” across the tract entered, this map was in 
plain view from the window and a crowd of prospective 
entrymen was assembled about this, seeking sometimes by 
means of opera glasses, to discover whether or not their own 
particular “selections” were still waiting for them.*6 


The lottery method which was so entirely new and 
different from all previous methods of openings, of course, 
met with more or less disfavor and criticism, but upon the 
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whole the system of registration and drawing proved satis- 
factory and nearly all agreed there was perfect fairness 
with no favor or advantage to any, while most of the hard- 
ships of other openings had been done away with. 


El Reno cared for its visitors in such a way as to excite 
the admiration of everyone. At first El Reno met with 
many trials, but with true western grit, she proved herself 
capable. The crowd did not kick even when the weather 
was unbearable but just went along, for they knew a fair 
deal was given to all. 


THE CHOCTAW ACADEMY 
CAROLYN THOMAS FOREMAN 


Since the publication of my account of the Choctaw 
Academy in Chronicles of Oklahoma, December, 1928, I 
have found additional documents relating to the school in 
the archives of the Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
D.C. This material, together with my previous article, will 
form a fairly complete history of the famous school which 
was founded in 1825 by Col. Richard M. Johnson,! Ken- 
tucky, and which through the education of many youths of 
the Five Civilized Tribes had a profound influence on the 
history of Oklahoma. 

While Colonel Johnson may have wished to add to his 
own fortunes by the project, there is no doubt that the 
school, under the able management of the Rev. Thomas 
Henderson, was a powerful agent in the education and en- 
lightenment of Indian youths who studied there, and many 
of its pupils became leaders in the tribes and promoted 
the advancement of their people. 

It is regretable that this school was not named Indian 
Academy instead of the Choctaw Academy, as the name 
leads to the impression the pupils were limited to that na- 
tion, whereas many boys of the Cherokee, Creek, Chicka- 
saw, Miami, Potawatamie, Seminole, Prairie du Chien, Qua- 
paw and Chicaga tribes attended it. 

“The school was admirably situated at Great Crossing, 
... near Blue Springs in Scott County, ... seven miles from 
Georgetown, and two miles off the pike; where the old 
buffalo trail leading from the far south to the Ohio River 
crossed the north fork of the Elkhorn, and near Stamping 


1Col. Richard Mentor Johnson who conceived and carrie 
plan of establishing the Choctaw Academy was one of cee ne 
markable men of his day. Born at Bryant’s Station, Kentucky, in 
1781, he served his country as soldier, state legislator, member of. the 
Ui: S. House of Representatives (1807-1819); U. S. Senator and Vice 
President of the United States under Martin Van Buren. As late 
as 1845 he volunteered to lead a regiment in the Mexican War He 
had a great flair for publicity and his name is met far and wide by 
ae OS ae Nae. attempts a biography of him will be 
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Grounds, where the herds had been wont to congregate 
and stamp every blade of grass from the surface of the 
earth.’”2 


“The Choctaw Academy, which derives its support 
from the appropriation of one of the annuities, and which 
was intended to be placed within the limits of the Choctaw 
territory, has been established at Grand Crossing, Ken- 
tucky, under the care of the Baptist Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The number of scholars is between 25 and 30, a 
large portion of whom were taken from the Mission schools 
of this board.’ Bethel Mission reports for 1827 that seven 
pupils were removed from that school to the Choctaw Aca- 
demy and boys were also sent from Emmaus Mission (Choc- 
taw) the same year. 


The Academy appears to be prospering from the re- 
port of Thomas Henderson,‘ superintendent, to the Hon. 
James Barbour, Secretary of War, February, 1828: “... 
the lives and health of all the students have been wonder- 
fully preserved until this time. In this, we will not boast, 
but we will rejoice that during the two years and a quarter, 
the time this school has been in operation that out of one 
hundred students we have not lost one by death; nor in- 
deed scarcely ever have any on the sick list. We now have 
65 Choctaws, 25 Creeks and 11 Putawatamies. Making 101 
students ... manifesting the same cheerful, lively and 
docile dispositions which has been characteristic of their 
conduct heretofore. They appear perfectly satisfied and 
pleased with their situation ... Each room is furnished with 


2From a very delightful account of the Choctaw Academy published 
January 1916, in the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly. 
It was written by Mrs. Shelly D. Rouse of Covington, Kentucky. Mrs. 
Rouse’s husband is a grandson of the Rev. Thomas Henderson and she 
had access to his letters as well as the archives in Washington. Photo- 
stat copies of the Johnson-Henderson correspondence were given to the 
University of Wisconsin Historical Library by Mr. and Mrs, Rouse. 


3The annual report of the A. B. C.F. M. for 1825 (Boston) p. 64. 


4Rev. Thomas Henderson was born in Albermarle County, Virginia 
in 1781. He surveyed part of the territory of Missouri for the Govern- 
ment. He was ordained as a Baptist clergyman. In 1825 he was a mer- 
chant in Scott County, Kentucky. He was a connection of Johnson’s by 
marriage and was his confidential adviser, manager, and faithful friend 
for many years. He bore the brunt of many troubles that otherwise 
would have annoyed and distracted Johnson during the years of his 
public life in Washington. 
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a sufficient supply of candles and fuel! for their studies at 
night. 

“One class will complete the study of surveying some 
time during the ensuing Spring, and then commence the 
study of Astronomy. Many others by that time will be 
sufficiently advanced to commence some of the higher 
branches of English education. The Putawatamies al- 
though very young and without any interpreter yet can 
speak pretty good English and the most of them read and 
write tolerably well. 

“In a word, the Institution is in as flourishing a con- 
dition as it has ever been in, since it was first established.” 

Mr. Robert Ould arrived at the Academy, June 28, 
1828 to organize it on the Lancasterian plan and was much 
pleased with the school and the progress made by the In- 
dian boys. Colonel Johnson wrote the Hon. P. B. Porter, 
Secretary of War, after Mr. Ould had finished his work 
that “the school has been in complete and perfect opera- 
tion for a week. Mr. Henderson... understands the system 
and enables Mr. Ould to return home.” The Colonel praised 
Mr. Ould and stated that he will make a “‘particular report 
on the state & conditions of this flourishing institution 
which is under the patronage of the Genl. Government.”’ 

Mr. Ould’s report follows: ‘‘Georgetown, D C. July 
16th-1828 to the Honble Peter B Porter Secretary of War - - 
Sir - - In conformity to instructions I repaired to the Choctaw 
Academy situated on the Bank of Elkhorn a beautiful 
stream in Scott County near the residence of Colonel Rich- 
ard M. Johnson for the purpose of placing that interesting 
Institution upon the Lancasterian System which has been 
done it is believed both to the satisfaction of the Superin- 
tendent and pupils. 


“T cannot close this report without adverting to the 
great and rapid progress of the scholars together with their 
decent and orderly appearance being generally healthy, 
contented, obedient and clean in their clothing, comfortable 
in their accommodations and large and commodious build- 
ings for the School and for Lodging. 


; “Nor can I omit to mention in this report the interest- 
ing fact that many of these youths have made an open and 
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public profession of religion being regular members of the 
sundry respectable denominations which prevail in that 
neighborhood—nor does their profession outstrip their 
practice for I was witness to many traits of character truly 
delightful .. . this Institution at once (and I hope for ever) 
sets aside the old and musty idea that the sons of the 
forest are incapable of civilization. .. .” 

Peter P. Pitchlynn, Thomas Wall, and S. D, Pitchlynn 
receipted to Johnson for ‘‘ninety dollars... to bear our ex- 
penses in the stage four hundred miles to the Choctaw na- 
tion from this school. Also two dollars to pay horses to 
carry us thirty five miles, a pair of shoes three dollars, over- 
alls & waist coats five dollars...” “Choct. Acady. 14th 
Oct. 1928 Hon. P. B. Porter. Sec. of War Sir Seven Creek 
youths have this day been recd. at this Institution under 
the care of one of the Chiefs and Mr. P. Carr a half breed— 
These last added to those already here make Thirty Creek 
Students. 


“T have permitted Richd. Rush to return with the Chief 
to the nation (at his particular request). 


“The tuition of the Creeks will be considered from 
this time at Three Hundred Dollars pr. year, as the pro- 
vision for the first Twenty was at $200, and the under- 
standing that for all additional students at the same rate. 
I have given English names to three of the last boys as 
follows viz Peter B. Porter aged about 9 years, Robt. Ould 
aged about 8 years & Luther Rice aged about 138 years. 
Those who had names are John Marshall aged about 12 
years, Goliah Harward aged about 8 years, Richd Harward 
aged about 9 years & George Colonel aged about 6 years. 
I have the honr. to be most respectfully your Obt. Servt 
Tho Henderson Supt.” 


Johnson paid John Pratt $5 for furnishing 

“To Five dinners for Choctaws 1-6 each $1.25 
To. Supe ? a 1-692 1.25 
iow) aLodgs) ii 4, Grea 622122 
To keeping 5 horses pr knight each 2-3 1.87 1-2! 


$5 
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‘Reed. payment Sept 1828 John Pratt 
Paid at my request Tho Henderson Supt 


“Revd. Thos. Henderson Bwt E P & W Johnson 


To 3 Gibsons Surveying at $2.50 $7.50 cts 
To 4 Paleys Moral Philosophy at $1.25 5.00 
To 5 Arithmatics at 37 1-2 1.87 1-2 
To Small Grammers at 12 1-2 .62 1-2) 
14.00 
Also the following articles 
To 5 riding coats at $10. each $50.00 
To a hat for Silas D. Leicher 5.00 
{ $69.00 


Recd. Payment in full October 14th, 1828 E P & W John- 
son (Duplicate) 


Test Rh: M: Johnson 


Choctaw Academy, Sir: 

After drawing the other bill upon you for the outfit 
& other expences incurred in consequence of the return of 
the 5 ‘Choctaw Students to their nation from this School the 
articles in the account enclosed were purchased for them 
in addition to the articles sent on with the other bill at the 
special request of the young men; when the Chief} Le- 
flore visited us 12 months ago he promised the young men 
a liberal outfit as they finished their education & when they 
left school with honor & I consider the outfit considerably 
less than he expected and authorised I considered every 
article furnished as of prime necessity for them & there- 
fore made the purchases upon the best possible terms; the 
Books furnished were all important to them & their na- 
tion; the articles of Clothing equally so to clothe them re- 
spectably till they could turn their attention to something 
that would enable them... .to gain a living. A heavy rain 
prevented any farther progress than Great Crossings the 
first day & fearful that their money might give out I agreed 
to pay the tavern Bill the first night I hope my conduct will 
be approved by you. With great respect your obt sert Tho 
Henderson.” 
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In October, 1828, Paddy Carr and Chief Cho-chus- 
micco were furnished outfits for their homeward journey. 
Carr receipts for $50.00 for a horse for the chief ‘“‘to re- 
turn home upon, his horse being small & old & gave out & 
will not carry him back to the nation;’ William Johnson 
(brother of Richard) furnished ‘‘a horse, saddle & Bridle 
for Richard Rush a Creek...” for forty dollars. ‘Twenty 
dollars were allowed for Rush’s expenses on the journey 
and he was furnished with a “frock coat, two vests, one 
fur hat, 1 pair boots, two pair socks, one neckhandkerchiei, 
two shirts, 1 pair shoes” which outfit cost about $29. 


On December 27, 1830 Henderson writes to Johnson: 
“... the morning of the 24th Inst. Mr. Sheffield the Sub 
Agent of the Seminole Indians arrived with eight fine look- 
ing boys all about the same size and age—Say from 10 to 
12 years. I shall give my whole attention to all matters 
relative to the interest of the Institution—I must necesarily 
have another assistant. Mr. Pratt is now with me...” 


Inclosed in the superintendent’s letter is a most inter- 
esting Seminole document: ‘“‘We the Chiefs of the Seminole 
Nation have in full council! determined not to accept of a 
school at the Agency for the Education of our Children, as 
provided for by the Treaty of Camp Moultrie held near St 
Augustine in the year 1823. 


“We still decline to accept a school and do hereby con- 
sent that the President of the United States or the Secretary 
of War and their successors in office, may apply the school 
fund designated by the said Treaty, to the education of such 
of our Indian youths as may desire to have the benefit of 
the same and we further consent that the President or Sec- 
retary of War may select the School or Academy at which 
they may prefer to educate our Indian Boys...” This paper 
was signed February, 1831 by ten members of the tribe. 


In 1831 the Quapaw Indians in a memorial to Presi- 
dent Jackson charge that $900 of their $2000 annuity had 
been given to the Choctaw Academy for the education of 
four of their boys in 1830. 


The quarterly report on April 30, 1832 gives an opto- 
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mistic account of the Academy:® “In my last report, you 
discovered there were only 68 Choctaw youths at this Insti. 
tution; since that time I have had to send one home, in con- 
sequence of a derangement of his mind; and I have recd. 
eleven more, making the above number of 78 Choctaw 
Students. The summer clothing of a very superior quality 
has been recd., and the school is now in a very flourishing 
and prosperous condition. The students are in fine health, 
with the exception of only two, on the sick list, and they 
are recovering, ... this Institution requires much more at- 
tention and labour, than would be necessary, in a common 
school for white children; and in that subject, 1 am 
happy to have it in my power to say, that I have at this 
time, a more competent industrious and effecient set of as- 
sistant teachers, than I have ever had at any former period: 
they are men, who take a deep interest in Indian reform, 
and, are so devoted to the improvement of those committed 
to their charge, that they spare neither time nor pains, in 
the discharge of their respective duties ... We take parti- 
cular care to have the Sabbath spent in the most proper 
manner. A part of the day, is taken up in attending to a 
regularly organized Sunday School; and as one of the Asgsis- 
tants, is a scientific teacher of Music, we spend the balance 
of the day in teaching vocal music. 

“.. the labours of the Rev. James D. Black, as an As- 
sistant teacher, whose abilities as a teacher, and character 
as a gentleman and divine, adds vastly to the respectability 
of the establishment .. Tho Henderson Supt.” 

As early as May 8, 1832 Henderson had decided on 
the benefits that would accrue to the Indians from learning 
trades and his letter to Lewis Cass, Secretary of War, shows 
his modern viewpoint. “Sir I have had it in contemplation 
for several years to suggest to the Hon Secy of War the 
probable advantage that might result to this Institution by 
having attached to the establishment .. . a few workshops; 
embracing the most useful and necessary mechanical arts 
for the promotion of civilized life; say a blacksmith, shoe- 
maker & wheelwright who understood stocking plows; or 


5Office of Indian Affairs, “1882 Schools (Ch 
Henderson.” 8 (Choctaw Academy) Thos. 
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any others which would seem best calculated to suit the 
present condition of the Indians.... 

“It is very certain (were it even practicable to make good 
schollars of every youth sent to the institution) that by their 
education alone, they cannot all hope to get employment 
and be supported in the nation, in its present uncultivated 
condition— and it is equally certain that nothing will tend 
more rapidly to promote civilized habits ... than the en- 
couragement of the mechanical arts—Every person is well 
apprised that it is not every sprightly boy among our own 
white children that is calculated to become a schollar,.... 
I think by proper management the greater part of the stu- 
dents in nearly the same time, now devoted at school, could 
be sent home with good trades & a sufficient education 
for mechanics and farmers. Let such as discover a genius 
and talent for education be permitted to pursue a regular 
course to full extent ... Tho Henderson.”’ 

An effort to induce the Cherokee to send some of their 
boys to Johnson’s school proved unsuccessful according to a 
letter to Cass from the Cherokee agent, George Vashon, 
July 12, 1832: “Sir, I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of the instructions of May 5th, relative to the Educa- 
tion of ‘Cherokee boys at the Choctaw Academy, and to Re- 
port the enclosed decision of the National Council, disap- 
proving of the proposal to apply any part of the Education 
fund under the Treaty of 6th May 1828, for the Education 
of the fifteen Cheroke boys as contemplated. 

“The proposal was strongly recommended to their fa- 
vorable consideration, pursuant to your instructions, but the 
measure was most probably defeated through the Cherokee 
delegation while at Washington, by those unfriendly to it— 
until the decision of the National Council was communi- 
cated, I had every reason to expect that the proposal would 
have been approved, but the delegation who had returned 
from Washington produced a different result—if the sub- 
ject had not been broached there I think the measure 
would have succeeded. 

“The enclosed decision applies to have Geo. Guess, the 
inventor of the Cherokee alphabet, employed to teach a 
School in the Cherokee language, and four other Teachers 
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employed to teach a School in each of the four Districts, 
allowing four Hundred dollars per ann: to each teacher. 
Some few of the Educated Cherokees, are deemed most com- 
petent to teach the full-bloods who don’t speak English, and 
the establishment of such Schools, they think will save that 
portion of the Cherokee Children from long continued neg- 
lect. Such Teachers, with Mr. Guess, will therefore be em- 
ployed, without delay, for the present year, until the further 
instructions of the Department upon the subject are re- 
ceived.” 

The letters and reports of Mr. Henderson always fur- 
nish graphic pictures of the Academy and the one of Au- 
gust 1, 1832 is no exception: ““‘We have now one Hundred 
and Twenty Indian youths at the Institution; all’ in good 
health, not having at this time any on the sick list... The 
number is now reduced to Seventy- one as follows—We had 
the misfortune a few days ago to loose one by death, and 
seven have been selected and are now preparing to start 
home to the old nation, East of the Mississippi river. Viz. 
Jno. M. Nail, Steven Holson, Charles Westley, Wm. ‘Cobb, 
Canady MCurtain, Saml. Austin and David Wilson sent 
home, and Charles Cole Decd.; making eight... Six other 
Choctaw youths have been selected to be sent home whose 
parents and friends have removed to the Arkansaw, West 
of the Mississippi, and desire their sons to be sent to that 
country; but they have necessarily to be retained at school 
until the rise of the waters, as there is no other conveyance 
to that country except by steam boats. 

“The first rise of water they will be fitted out and 
sent home, ... The number of Choctaw students will then 
be reduced to 65, embracing the 25 first provided for, and 
the 40, provided for in the treaty of Dancing Rabit Creek. 

“On Wednesday last the 25th ult. our annual exami- 
nation took place, in presence of all the Inspectors, and a 
respectable audience of literary gentlemen—8 were exam- 
ined in higher branches of Mathematics and Algebra—27 
in Geography—30 in English grammar and 34 in Arith- 
metic, very much to the satisfaction of the Inspectors & 
Spectators. 


“On the following day Thursday the 26th. we had an 
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exhibition at a stage erected in a most beautiful grove, near 
to the Academy, in the presence of at least 3000 gentle- 
men and ladies—The students acquited themselves with 
great credit. 

“... some small accomodations have been added to 
the four school rooms at the Academy, making altogether 
entirely sufficient for 200 students. A large dining-room 
has been erected 64 feet long by 20 wide with an ell 36 feet, 
making a house equal to 100 feet in length, . .. We con- 
tinue to encourage the various societies heretofore intro- 
duced at the school), for the purpose of promoting mental, 
intellectual and moral culture among the students. The 
Singing Society and Sunday school, together with our week- 
ly lectures on the subjects of religion and morality, are 
productive of much good.—The Nepolian Society is admir- 
ably calculated to benefit the Indian youths, as its prin- 
ciple object is to instruct the young men in all the peculiari- 
ties of etiquet observed in the polite circles of Society. 

“The Lycurgus court is equally, or more important, as 
its object is more particularly sellf government; consequent- 
ly, many species of vice are brought to view and exposed, 
that otherwise would never have been known or punished— 
It consists of a grand-jury, a Judge, sherriff, two lawyers 
and clerk; the grandjury takes notice of every species of 
misconduct during the hours of recess and at all times when 
out of school—At the regular courts presentments are 
made, every officer endeavoring to copy the proceedings of 
common courts of Justice. 

“The debating Society is an excellent auxiliary to a 
very important branch of education regularly observed at 
this school, which is the writing composition—one strength- 
ens the mind thinking and speaking, and the other aids in 
thinking and writing correctly. I have the Hon to be Most 
Respectfully Your Obt Servt Tho Henderson Supt.” 

The seven inspectors sent a report August 10, 1832 in 
which they find that: ‘The students are all well clad in a 
Style to secure Comfort decency and health and manifest 
in their appearance conduct and conversation every evi- 
dence of contentment & prosperity. 

“Doct Hatch a gentleman of deservedly high standing 
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in his profession is the Physician of the Academy employ- 
ed by the year... Mr. James D. Black together with two 
of the Indian youths Mr. J. N. Burrossa and Mr. W. Tray- 
hern are... teachers.” 

“The examination took place in the presence of the 
inspectors and a number of visitors and literary gentlemen 
—the exercises were principally in the higher branches of 
Mathematics and Algebra—in Geography and _ English 
Grammer... Vocal Music—during which the pupils gener- 
ally exhibited a progress in their Studies highly creditable 
to themselves & their instructors ... indeed many of them 
manifested a proficiency in improvement and a develop- 
ment of genius rarely found in the youth of our Color and 
Nation. 


«.. Upon the whole we cannot discover any inferiority 
of ‘Capacity in the indian youth compared with our own— 
Their behavior—the good order which prevails amongst 
them—their docility and rapid advances in Study must 
prove to all who witness them that Nature has gifted them 
with genius and intellect equal to any people on Earth... 

“The public manifest great and increasing interest in 
the progress and prosperity of this institution—It is visited 
by literary and other gentlemen from all parts of the Union 
when travelling through this country all of whom... con- 
cur in the opinion that this institution in its every aspect 
is important and should be continued, sustained and en- 
larged.” 

The inspectors, B. W. Stone, Wm. Suggett, David 
Thomson, 8. M. Noel, J. L. Johnson, and J. F. Robinson find 
the school in a flourishing and prosperous condition in the 
autumn. “ . with increasing evidences of its utiltiy and 
importance.” There are sixty-five Choctaws, three Creeks, 
sixteen Potawatamies, ten Miamies, eight Seminoles and 
four Quapaws in the school. 

William Trayhern, a Choctaw youth of twenty-one 
who had entered the Academy March 22, 1831 had evi- 
dently made a distinguished reputation as he was highly 
recommended to the Secretary of War by Colonel Johnson 
and Mr. Henderson. 


On January 31, 1832, “... Although an alarming epi- 
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demic has raged through this country during the past fall 
and winter, taking off many of every age and sex, yet,.. . 
the students of this school have enjoyed... good health... 
the lodging rooms consist in a large row of neat comfort- 
able buildings, conveniently situated to water and firewood; 
about 150 yards from the Academy and 50 or 60 from 
the dining-room. 

“The dining room is a large spacious building afford- 
ing sufficient room for the whole school to sit down at 
meals at the same time—Much pains have been taken to 
furnish good wholesome diet, as well as warm comfortable 
clothing. The Academy consists of a large neat log build- 
ing standing on a beautiful eminance, surrounded by the 
most delightful groves of timber, and near one of the best 
springs of water in the country. It is 50 feet long and 24 
wide two stories high and divided into 4 convenient rooms 
with a good fire piace in each...” “Dear Sir, If the object 
of Mr. Trahern should be accomplished, the funds are 
wanted every six months for three years by a draft drawn 
by him self in favour of one of the Professors of the Medi- 
cal College in Lexington say Doctr. Dudly which will save 
much trouble to all parties. If ever any young man de- 
served a part of the Civilization fund this young man does. 
He is most promising in every respect in enterior grace & 
manly appearance & in his mind & intellectual powers & 
his acquirements are all sufficient to make him an eminent 
Physician. 

“Tt is intended to divide the 700$ to 3 years...I 
hazard nothing in pledging my self that with this advantage 
he will faithfully pursue his studies & accomplish his edu- 
cation & his Profession. Your friend Rh M Johnson” 

“Sir Young Mr. Trahern one of the Choctaw youths 
who has been at this institution two or three years has be- 
come quite distinguished in point of learning & gentlemanly 
deportment, and is now anxious to procure a profession 
beleiving he could render to his people more benefit in that 
way than any other—I would therefore beg leave to recom- 
mend him to your particular notice as a young man of tal- 
ents, and meriting the patronage of the nation to which he 
belongs and the Genl. Govt. so far as it is concerned. [ 
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am Most Respectfully ... Tho. Henderson Sup.” 

The inspectors were enthusiastic about the work shops 
and “recommend that a Tailor’s shop—a _ cabinet-makers 
shop—and such others as the wisdom of government may 
direct, should be immediately added to those now in suc- 
cessful operation.” 

There were 123 students January 31, 1833 and “ all 
are in good health and spirits, except one of the Miamie 
boys who has for some time been afflicted and laboring 
under a most painful disease of the hip, some what like a 
white swelling . .. attending physician has lost all hope 
of his recovery, yet, from the circumstance of his being in 
good health otherwise I am encouraged to entertain some 
hope... that he may yet be restored.” 

Three months later Henderson reports an increase of 
five: ‘©... The singing department has advanced to a very 
high state of perfection: far exceeding any among the 
white population in our section—the speaking society is 
also attended with many great advantages. Having some 
different nations together I find results in the most favour- 
able consequences; it has a tendency to promote union & 
brotherly affection among the different tribes and gives 
great facilities in learning them to speak English as they 
have necessarily to converse in our language...” 

Cholera in the summer of 1833 brought untold suffer- 
ing upon the inmates of the Choctaw Academy. Mr. Hen- 
derson and Dr. Samuel Hatch furnish graphic accounts of 
the epidemic: “... sometime in June last, when our imme- 
diate vicinity, and surrounding towns were suffering great- 
ly by Cholera: the disease made its first appearance among 
us.—Its first attack was in 'Col. Johnson’s family: His loss 
was great, consisting of 15 deaths. To our great astonish- 
ment out of 129 Students then in school and the vast num- 
ber of cases among them, we only lost nine (Viz) six Choc- 
taws, two Seminoles & one Miami—My own family includ- 
ing myself were severely attacked ... The labor, which 
duty required of me as superintendent of the School, nec- 
essarily devolved on Col. Johnson, in consequence of the 
indisposition of myself and family, during the rage of Chol- 
era among the Students ... We now have one hundred and 
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twenty-two Indian youths in School. We have just closed 
our annual examination, in which the students acquited 
themselves with great credit. The branches of education, 
in which they were examined are as follows; one class in 
history, Geography, natural Philosophy, and Algebra—four 
classes in Geography and Grammar, one class in Surveying, 
two classes in Grammar and Arithmetic, four classes in 
reading, writing and Arithmetic. 

“The balance of the School, consisting of the Smaller 
boys in the first rudiments, such as Spelling, reading &, 
Ge 

“CHOCTAW ACADEMY CHOLERA Report of the at- 
tending Physician of the Choctaw Academy. 

“IT have been employed two years including the cur- 
rent year as the regular Physician of this School’... During 
the 8 years, such has been the health of the students & 
the strict attention to the sick, that up to the appearance 
of Cholera only six students died... 

“The Cholera commenced its ravages in Georgetown 
seven miles from the Academy about the last of May. I 
immediately sent to the Academy an ample supply of mede- 
cines with instructions for their administration, by which 
the superintendent & teachers were to be governed in 
case the epidemic should make its appearance among the 
students—arrangements were made for several Physicians 
of skill’ & merit residing near the Academy to be in attend- 
ance at different hours every day. Every precaution as to 
diet & cleanliness was taken: & no exertions were wanting 
to ward off the Pestilence or render it less, fatal. The dis- 
ease however made its appearance at the Academy early 
in June and ceased about the first of July, during which 
time, say 3 weeks nine Indian youths died—viz, 6 Choctaws, 
2 Seminoles & one Miami—also 14 black people including 
five at the Blue Springs & one white man, making a total 
of 24 deaths in a population of 200. The greatest mortality 
prevailed during the first 6 or 7 days & in almost every 
case which terminated fatally, little or no warning was 
given & in a very few hours the patient expired ... the 
whole burthen of ministering to the sick and dying fell on 
Col Johnson aided by his black people & some of the In- 
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dian youths particularly John Jones, Potawatamie to whom 
great praise is due. It is but justice to Col Johnson to say 
that his exertions through the day & night to relieve & 
comfort the sick, demand the warmest gratitude from all 
persons interested in the prosperity of this school. He ex- 
hibited throughout this awful crisis the same intrepidity & 
unshaken firmness as in former scenes of danger, & we be- 
lieve that had he left the place during the existence of 
the malady, a large majority of the Students under the in- 
fluence of terror & alarm must have fallen victims to the 
disease. 

“He made early exertions to board the students at a 
distance from the Academy, but from the panic which pre 
vailed through the country he was able to procure boarding 
for 60 only having about 70 at his residence. He employed 
Mr. Blake & aftrwards Mr. Dunlap active & worthy young 
men of Georgetown to aid him in superintending the sick 
. . . Col Johnson was twice attacked once seriously with 
Cholera brought on by excessive fatigue & watching. On 
many days 20 were added to the sick list & it is believed 
that no less than 120 cases yeilded to prompt medical treat- 
ment.... The school has again resumed its operation with 
renewed vigour—the students have all returned... ”’ 

The most interesting and tragic event that happened 
at the school is detailed in the following official document. 
The whole trouble occured through the custom of giving the 
Indians new names in place of their Indian names when 
they entered school, by which their identity was lost. The 
Choctaw Academy was not the only institution that adopted 
the foolish custom; the records of the school at Cornwall, 
Connecticut show the same lists of students bearing the 
names of presidents, army officers or Indian officials. 
“Department of War, Office Indian Affairs June 4, 1833 
—Sir, 

“The chief Blunt has requested, through Mr. Wescott, 
that his son, who is now at the Choctaw Academy, may be 
sent home prior to the 20th. of July, at which time he will 
be ready to remove with his people. 

“You are requested to give the necessary directions to 
the Superintendent to comply with this request. And if 
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others of the Boys now there, belong to the towns of Blunt 
& Davy, you will please to provide for their return at the 
fame time. The whole arrangement should be made with 
the greatest possible economy & I have the honor... El- 
bert Herring (To) His Excelly. W. P. Duval Bardstown, Ky 
I subjoin an extract from Col. Gadsden’s letter upon this 
subject. “If however, any of them, (the boys) should be 
from Blunts town, they had better accompany the younger 
Blunt on his return to Florida, and thus afford no pretext 
to the Chief to delay his contemplated departure.” 
“Bards Town Kentucky June 15. 1833 To the Supert. 
of the Choctaw Academy Sir Inclosed is a copy of a letter 
to me from the Department of War, on the subject of re- 
turning young Blount, to his father in Florida and such 
other Indian boys from the Towns of Blount and Davy as 
are at the Choctaw Academy—A Treaty has been made 
with these two Indian Chiefs for their lands in Florida and 
it is important that the boys belonging to these Towns 
should be at home by the 20th. of July next—I would ad- 
vise that the boys should be sent on horseback, as the safest 
and most economical. To send them down in a steam boat 
at this season would endanger their lives—If the stage in 
your opinion would be as cheap you can employ some dis- 
cret person to take charge of the boys—as they can by the 
stage reach home, or within five miles of their resedence 
ee wins Ps Duval 
“Choctaw Academy 11. Octr. 1833 My Dear Friend, I 
have seen your correspondence with Mr. Henderson on the 
subject of sending home some of the Siminolie Boys.... 
I had all the Boys called up & made the effort to find out 
which of the Boys were intended to be sent & it was im- 
possible to assertain & this was communicated to Gov. 
Duval by me. It will be indispensible that some person 
from that quarter should come & designate the Boys & it 
will be as cheap & more safe—I truly regret the wish of 
the Parent & friends to take the Boys for a year or two 
more as they are making rapid advances in learning. 
Could you not advise them to leave the Boys till they re- 
move & get settled in their new home If you can with 
propriety I hope you will for the sake of the Parent & 
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friends, for the benefit of the school & for the just remun- 
eration of those who have made such ample means to keep 
them till their education is finished you will place me un- 
der obligatons to do it, at all events till next Summer the 
Boys ought not to be taken... (To) E. Herring Esq City 
of Washington Rh M Johnson 

“Choctaw Academy Sunday night—Nov. 9th. 33 Dear Sir 
[Herring ] 

The following facts will prove I fear too conclusively 
that Blunts Son died with the Cholera altho I shall carry 
with me to the City the only Boy of the 6 who says his 
father was a chief—when the 8 Siminolies were brought 
here by the Sub. Agent, a black man came with them, & 
said he belonged to one of the principal Chiefs, that he had 
brought his young master, with him & charged my negro 
man named Jerry the principal Cook to take special care 
of this Boy, which was named at this place Wm Ficklin— 
this Black man promised my man to have him paid to take 
good care of Wm. Ficklin his young master—this Boy died 
with the Cholera my negro man was the first on my place 
who died with the Cholera the above facts I have obtained 
from several of my servants upon a rigid examination, & 
after I had examined all the Boys & found that only one of 
the Six remaining was the son of a chief—I was mistaken 
in supposing one only died of the Siminolies two died with 
the Cholara—If this letter is sent on in advance & the 
black man is still living, the Father will be able to judge 
of the truth of the facts & the probability of his son’s 
death & prepare him for the event; he was a lovely Boy, 
& lived longer than any who died with that fatal disease. 
He had three of the best Physicians in the country to at- 
tend him—he bore his sickness with great fortitude & 
every effort was made to save him—notwithstanding I 
shall carry with me one of the Boys as above & they will 
see his improvement and how well he looks—I truly regret 
this prospect as Blunt has set his heart so much upon his 
child. But if he should be dead, he must see that provi- 
dence above has taken him from him—tTruly yours Rh: M: 
Johnson 
If the Black man belonged to Blunts that will still more 
identify that Wm. Ficklin was Blunts son—if he was not 
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there is a hope left that his son may be alive & the one 
that I shall carry with me. I wrote you this morning before 
assertaining these facts RMJ. 

“Choct. Acady 10th. Nov. 1833 Sir Yours of the 31st. ult 
came to hand by last nights mail. This morning I had all 
the Seminole boys collected to try once more if by any 
means I could identify the son of Blount.—We have spent 
all the morning without coming to any satisfactory con- 
clusion; except that one boy now says his father was a 
chief but his name was not Blunt. 

“Two of the boys say their fathers died before they 
left the nation; one says he knows nothing of his father,— 
& the other two say their fathers were hunters and not 
chiefs, and that neither was named Blunt. 

“No one among the six now remaining can give any 
information respecting the parents of either of the boys 
who died—therefore the probability is that one of those 
youths must have been the one in question, unless, the one 
mentioned above who says his father was a chief be the 
one and he is mistaken in his name—hoping that this may 
be the son of Blount and under a full conviction that no 
other one now living can be his son Col. Johnson has con- 
cluded to take him to the City of Washington when he goes 
on to congress and if he can there be identified, to send 
him home from the city. 

“Tf this youth should not prove to be the son of Blount 
(and of that I have strong doubts) he must unquestionably 
be dead. 

“When these youths were brought to the Academy, I 
recd. Gov Duvall’s [Florida] letter stating the number of 
boys and their tribe, without giving either the names of 
the parents or children as they could not speak english nor 
had any, except Indian names, I had names given to each 
one, and entered them on the roll as Seminole Students. 

“T am this moment informed by a note from Col. John- 
son that he has found out by the cooks that one of the boys 
who died was Blunts son—the cooks say that the old black 
man who came with the Seminole boys said he belonged 
to the principle chief and gave charge concerning this boy 
stating that he was his young master 
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“Had we known this fact it would have saved much 
trouble & perplexity—however the boy spoken of will go 
on with the Col. Iam... Tho Henderson Supt.’ 

Conditions at the school were better as will be seen by 
the subjoined report of the superintendent November 1, 
1833. 

“During the quarter past, and indeed, since the Chol- 
era left this quarter, the health of the students had been 
unusually good; . . . Their winter clothing, shoes, socks, 
and hats all of superior quality have been given them... 
(The deep interest which this institution excites almost 
daily invites Spectators of every class; both foreigners and 
citizens, males and females, to witness the novelty of Indian 
reform: But no department in the arrangement of the insti- 
tution, has excited more admiration than the recent intro- 
duction of workshops, connecting practically arts and 
sciences together—particularly for that race of the human 
family who have so long suffered for the want of both— 
The improvement of some of the youths in acquiring a 
knowledge of some of the mechanical arts has been rapid 
beyond calculation. About the 1st of Sept Last I had the 
buildings for the workshops so nearly completed, that I 
purchased tools, employed suitable workmen, and com- 
menced operations— 

“The waggon shop is a large comfortable frame build- 
ing 85 by 21 with twelve light windows, with one large 
stove & six work benches; calculated for 8 or 10 hands, if 
necessary—in this Shop waggons, carts and_ stocking 
ploughs will be carried on.— 


6“. . . I have examined the boy brought on by Col. R. 
and found him to be one of the sons of Mulatto King. Bre cob 
me that his brother Orsler died with cholera last summer and that an- 
other of the Seminole boys also died, who was an orphan named Aaron 
That all the other Seminole boys are living, and among them is Billy, 
ue son of goat bass bey, who says his name is Jack Vacca has 
een sent o y stage this morning, an i ive at. 
lira eens nS g d will probably arrive at your 

ce . if Blunt and the parents of any of the othe i 
have them returned, you will, ... employ some aritable pa <4 ba 
to Kentucky for the purpose of conducting them home . . It is to be 
hoped that ... none will be recalled except Blunt’s son and the bo 
called Sampson, from Davy’s town . You will, however, consult ae 
wishes of the parents, and leave Blunt and the others, who have agreed 
to emigrate, no pretext for further delay ... Elbert Herring To his 
Excellency William P. Duval, Tallahassee, Florida (OIA). 
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“The Shoe Shop is also a neat frame building 21 by 
20 with six 12 light windows, lathed and plastered with a 
large good stove—calculated to employ 10 or 15 hands—in 
addition we erected a lumber or store room 21 by 12 to 
store away Shoes, and a convenient cellar under it for iron 
and leather— 

“The Smith Shops are two log buildings one 26 by 20 
calculated for two furnaces and four hands And the other 
18 by 20 with one furnace and two hands. The tools are 
all of the best quality & although the buildings and tools 
have cost much more than was anticipated; yet, I am confi- 
dent that for the permanent improvement, and civilization 
of these people funds were never more profitably ex- 
pended: es... 

“T found it a very difficult task to procure skillful 
workmen in the different mechanical branches, of steady 
and sober habits calculated to fill their stations with that 
dignity that the nature of the case required—but finally 
have succeeded to entire satisfaction. It requires three 
shoe and boot makers three blacksmiths, and two waggon 
makers to impart the instruction necessary for each Shop— 
I shall do myself the pleasure of presenting two pairs of 
Shoes to the Dept. as a specimen of the Skill and mechani- 
cal genius of two of the Students, one pair for-Gov Cass 
made by a Potawatomie youth and the other for Mr. Her- 
ring made by a Choctaw... 

“T have the same assistant teachers mentioned in my 
last report: Mr Isaac S. Gardner a classical Scholar, Mr. M 
Duvall professor of mathematics, and Mr A Buckholts in 
the preparatory department—these assistants as has been 
stated before, are of high character as teachers and gentle- 
men—faithful and diligent in the discharge of their several 
duties—both rigid and kind in exerciseing the discipline 
of the institution, beloved and feared by the Students.... 
In consequence of some students having just gone home, our 
number is now reduced to one hundred and thirteen (Viz) 
Choctaws 52, Potawatomies 19, Miamies 8, Seminoles 6, 
Prairieduchein 15, Quapaws 4, Creeks 3, Cherokees 6 Total 
113 All cheerful, and well contented in good health and 
fine spirits, performing their several tasks in each depart- 
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ment with much delight Your most obt. servt. Tho Hender- 
son Supt.” 

Duval writing Herring from Tallahassee Indian Of- 
fice, January 23, 1834 says: “The Agent General Wiley 
Thompson has brought eight Indian boys to this place by 
my order and he is making the necessary preperation to 
send them to the Indian Academy in Kentucky—A young 
gentleman named Henderson brought the five remaining 
boys from Kentucky and he will have charge of those who 
are going there ... Three of the boys who were at the 
Academy will return. Their parents consented and the lit- 
tle fellows are much delighted... ” 

The spring of 1834 was a season of much distress 
among the Choctaw Indians, many of them being destitute 
and F. W. Armstrong, their agent was issuing a pint of corn 
to each individual. The boats were unable to get up the 
river and the agent writes Herring, March 8, that: “...I 
fear that some will perrish of Hunger.” 

No boats had been able to descend the Arkansas River 
since February 6, and Armstrong having collected 15 boys 
for the ‘Choctaw Academy had been obliged to keep them 
at the agency. “I have engaged a young man in whom I have 
the fullest confidence to take charge of them ...I have 
propaired two large Canoes and have lashed them to-geth- 
er—With oars &c. and on the 10 this Instant they will 
descend the river, and unless they caught a boat at Little 
Rock they will go on to the Mississippi to the Mouth of 
White river & there take a passage for Louisville...” 

Two of the Choctaw youths were stricken with pleurisy 
and delayed the start for Kentucky and in the meantime 
three boys from the Red River arrived at the agency pre- 
pared to go. “It became evident that the Sick boys would 
not go, and Adam Fulsom a Treaty Captain required that 
a son of his that has been in Kentucky at School for some 
time should return home having learned that he was doing 
no good... Therefore to Keep up the Number required at 
School, I have now sent Sixteen boys they are thus far on 
their way in the Manner before stated, . . . Before the arri- 
val of these boys from Red River, I had taken three or four 
boys that were too small and one of those is too old (indeed 
he is a man) I was forced to do this to get the number as 
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instructed ...P.S. These boys will I hope get to the Mis- 
Sissippi in 10 days. It will then take about 7 or 8 to get to 
the academy.’ 

In March, 1834 a controversy arose over Cherokee 
boys who were selected to go to the school from among 
the Eastern Cherokees. Wm. M. Davis, Enrolling and Ap- 
praising Agent, took eleven boys to the school in April. 
The two sons of Andrew Ross (brother of Chief John Ross) 
the son of Elija Hicks (editor of the Cherokee Phoenix, 


whose wife was a sister of the principal chief). “... the next 
was the son of Watie one of the national councilors. The 
next was an orphan boy in the care of Judge Brown... the 
next was an orphan in charge of John Walker Jr. ... the 


next was an orphan youth the step son of Mr. Crutchfield 
who is of the John Ross party.” Judge Ross and ‘Colonel 
Johnson went to the President and had the selection con- 
firmed and approved. The records do not furnish the 
names of the other boys in this party. 

Davis writes May 16, 1834 of the journey to Kentucky, 
“In providing the means of transportation ... I took the 
cheapest plan; I required each to furnish his own horse 
and saddle and bridle, this they were all able to do except 
one, him I furnished with a horse of my own and charged 
the Govt. nothing for his use. Col. Hugh Montgomery the 
Agent furnished six of the Cherokee youths with their out- 
fit [of] clothing, and furnished me with money ($12 each, 
making $72 in the whole) to bear their expenses on the 
journey ... five of the six students I selected under the 
written instructions of the Hon. Andrew Ross... were fur- 
nished in part with clothing’ by myself and I paid their ex- 
pences on the journey: Col. Montgomery . . . having no 
orders upon the subject from your Department did not fur- 
nish the money. I expended for the clothing and for ex- 
pences on the road for the five students mentioned $120.89 
which was refunded to me by Mr. Hnderson...” To Elbert 
Herring. 

John Ross addressed a letter September 1, to Presi- 
dent Jackson from ‘‘Head of Coosa Cherokee Nation” in 
which he says “That Major Davis of Ky one of the Agents 


TIbid., “1834 Schools (Choctaws) F. W. Armstrong.” 
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appointed by the Govt. to value the improvements of the 
emigrating Indians, have taken it on himself to collect all 
the entire number of children, which the available interest 
accruing from the Cherokee school fund will educate, in 
the Choctaw Academy, and have conducted them on, and 
placed them under the patronage of that Seminary. This 
unexpected procedure is supposed & believed to have 
been performed thro’ the management of Colo. R. M. John- 
son and under the assumed authority of Andrew Ross—It 
is proper that I should inform you that the Cherokee people 
are not sattisfied with this course of conduct.” 

With this letter is inclosed a resolution of the 'Chero- 
kee Council signed at Red Clay, Cherokee Nation, 22 Au- 
gust, 1834 in which “. .. the President of the United States 
be & is... requested to Order the withdrawal of said schol- 
ars from the Choctaw Academy, that an opportunity may 
thus be afforded to the proper authorities of the Cherokee 
Nation to make an impartial selection of the Scholars... to 
be educated.’”’ This document is signed by thirty-five mem- 
bers of the Council and Committee and contains the names 
of Richard Fields, Joseph Vann, Hair Conrad, White Path, 
Samuel Gunter, Thomas Foreman, A. McCoy, and W. Rog- 
ers. It is approved by John Ross, George Lowrey and Ed- 
ward Gunter. 

The controversy still raged and Montgomery wrote 
Herring Novembr 4, 1834: “as John Ross and five or six 
others of the most leading 'Charactors of the Nation were 
at Washington at the time, I notified Thomas Foreman a 
Committeeman and John Watts a Counsellor and James 
Brown the present Judge of their Court, the most promi- 
nent & leading characters in all this vicinity that if they 
would select from their party six others they also ghould 
be sent, they declined making the selection. I then believ- 
ed that my instructions had been complied with and after 
clothing the first six and supplying Majr. Davis with money 
to bear their expenses I gave them to his care. 

“But altho Messrs Watts & Brown declined making 
the general selection they both urged Majr. Davis to take 
their two boys (viz) Watts a son & Brown’s nephew and a 
number of others importuned him to take a full blood or- 
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phan boy by the name of Fallen and a lad by the name of 
Hunter, I believe an orphan—and a son of Elijah Hicks on 
the application of his Father who is the Brother in law of 
John Ross... 

“Now Sir so far from those five being selected by the 
emigrants there is not in this nation any man more violently 
opposed to emigration than Elijah Hicks Editor of the 
Phoenix & John Watts a counsellor & James Brown a 
Judge & as to Fallen I know that his conmexions too are 
opposed to it although he lived with John Walker, and I 
believe that so are the connexions of Hunter at least none 
of them have enrolled; ... two of the first six, Wests two 
sons, left the Academy in a few days after they went... 
James Starrs son declined and I took a son of a widow 
Thompson in his place.’’8 

Leonard Tarrant, Creek agent, writing from Talladega 
County, Alabama, March 28, 1834, informs the Indian Com- 
missioner that he will send to Fort Mitchell for the boys 
whose names had been furnished by Colonel Abert as the 
chiefs of the Upper Towns had not furnished their quota 
of boys to attend the Academy. 

On May 31 Tarrant notifies Herring that the Creeks 
refuse to select any other boys as they fear to offend the 
Upper Creeks. “... This was the third time I had got Mr. 
Kellough to go for them... The truth is they are opposed 
to send their children ... Marshall says he is able to school 
his children himself and Ilands is sending his son to school.”’ 
Tarrant writes August 22 that he had “attended a council 
of the tribe Assembled by Mr. Meigs at Tuckabatchee and 
that they have furnished me with a list of Twelve boys to 
send on to the Choctaw Academy.” It was planned to send 
the lads as soon as horses or ponies could be procured but 
“they are scarce and high and difficult to obtain.” He con- 


cludes “ ... If there had been no meddlesome White per- 
sons in the country the boys might have been sent long 
since.’’® 


Henderson’s report for May 1, 1834 says “The last Six- 
teen Choctaw youths sent from Arkansas by Genl. Arm- 


8Ibid., 1834 Schools (Cherokees East) H. Montgomery.” 
9[bid., “1834 Schools (Creeks) L. Tarrant.” 
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strong were nearly all in bad health when they arrived ... 
One was extremely ill and died in a few hours after their 
arrival; the balance are improving considerably both in 
health and appearance—have had the houses white washed 
inside and out—also enlarged shops.” 

On August 31 there were 150 pupils and not one on 
the sick list. Doctor Colton had been secured as an assis- 
tant teacher to take the place of Mr. Duvall. Henderson 
says, ‘The lodging rooms are in good condition and are in- 
spected every morning to keep everything in good order... 
Having Isaac Gardner Esq. a classical teacher whose profes- 
sion was the law and Doctor Colton who is an experienced 
practical physician now as permanent teachers in this in- 
stitution, will afford an opportunity to some of the young 
men of sprightly minds to read law or study medicene, 
when circumstances will permit.’ 

Tarrant was able to write Herring October 38, that ‘“‘the 
Creek boys, (six from the upper and six from the Lower 
Towns,) are now on the road to Kentucky. They left this 
place [Mardesville, Alabama] on the: 29th Ulto in fine 
Spirits for Kentucky. Poney’s were so high that I deemed 
it most advisable to hire them, they were obtained at $10.00 
a piece.” 

The quarterly report from the Academy for October 
831, 1834 lists 156 Indian youths in the school: “Viz, Sixty- 
two Choctaws, Fifteen [missing] Twenty-four Potawa- 
tamies, Eight Miamies, Four Quapaws, Twenty from Prairie- 
duchien, Eight Seminoles and Fifteen Creeks.’’ With the 
exception of the Prairie du Chien boys the descendants of 
all the other students at the Choctaw Academy were citi- 
zens of Indian Territory and later of Oklahoma and they 
must have had strong influence for education among the 
Indians. 

Henderson wrote that: “the school is divided into four 
classes ... The first class embraces the alphabet and first 
elements of learning. The Second, embraces Spelling, read- 
ing and writing. The third Spelling reading writing Arith- 
metic, grammer & geography: the fourth embraces all the 
higher branches of English education.” This report is fol- 
lowed by a list of the students which gives the tribe, age, 
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class, and ‘““Remarks’’—the latter is a simple statement as to 
the quality of mind possessed by each boy—good, ordinary, 
dull promising and sprightly, according to the opinion of 
Mr. Henderson.’ 


“No. Names Ages Tribe Class Remarks 
1 A. Buckhalls 20 Choctaw 4 Good Mind 
2 Jerh. Byrington 18 ditto 3 do. do 
3 J.C. Brandon 12 de WD ky Glo 
4 Jas. D. Black 19 a 2 Ordinary 
5 Adam Christy 15 H 4 Good Mind 
6 Lewis Columbus 12 a 38 Ordinary 
7 Lewis Calvin 22 ay 4 Good Mind 
8 Lewis Dodge 15 # 1 Dull 
9 Benjn. Daniels 15 ”, 38 Good Mind 

10 Edwd. Everage 16 We 4 Do. 

11 Joseph Folsom 16 h 2 Ditto 

12 Coffee Folsom 15 dh 2 Ordinary 

138 A. Franklin 17 2 2 Do 
14 Benjn. Franklin 18 A 3 Good Mind 

15 Charles Fry 15 2 2 Do 

16 Benj. Fletcher 15 ” 2 Dull 

17 Henry Folsom 18 Y 4 Good Mind 

i8 L. Garland 13 Hy 2 Ordinary 

19 G.S. Gains 14 2 38 Good Mind 

20 Henry Harrison 18 2 8 Do 

21 Henry Holson 18 y 4 Do 

22 Simeon Holson 16 fe 4 Do 

23 Greenwood Harris 14 es 4 Do 

24 Abrm. Holson 14 He 2 Ordinary 

25 Abed’ Holson 12 a 2 Do 

26 Jefn. Jinkins 7 ie 1 Good Mind 

27 George James 14 2 8 Do 

28 Jno. James 17 ” 38 Ordinary 

29 Jesse Jones 14 an 2 Do 

30 Chas. Jones (?) 11 3) 2 Do 

31 Davis James iat H 4 Good Mind 

82 Robt. Kincade 14 df 4 Do 

33 Jos. P. Lancaster 14 2 3 Ordinary 

84 Thomson McKenney 14 ” 4 Good Mind 

85 Daniel Miller 15 fd 38 Do 

86 Wall McCan 17 Hf 1 Good Mind 

387 Wm. McCan 13 2 2 Ordinary 

38 H. McGilby 18 H 1 Good Mind 

39 Josep Nail 16 2 4 Do 

40 James Noel 19 ” 4 Do 

41 Beryn Nail 8 ; 1 Do 

42 Adam Nail 14 2 4 Do 

43 E. Pitchlynn 17 2? 4 Do 

44 Jno. Pitchlynn 12 Hd 2 Do 

45 David Perkins 15 i 38 Do 


10Text books used in the school were Pike’s Arithmetic, Emerson’s 
Readers, Kirkham’s Grammar, Olney’s Geography, Tytler’s History, 
Blake’s Philosophy, Colburn’s Algebra, Gibson’s Surveying, and the 
American Spelling Books (Mrs. Shelly D. Rouse, Colonel Dick Johnson’s 
Choctaw Academy, Ohio Arch. and Hist. Society Publications, January 
1916). 


John Page 
Ambrose Severe 
James Standley 
G. W. Trahorn 
L. B. Tranier 

D. M. Webster 
Simon Wade 1st 
G. H. Washington 
G. T. Washington 
Benjn. Wright 
Harris Williams 
Silas Ward 
Nelson Ward 
John Wade 
Lewis Cass 

Wm. Trahern 
Simon Wade 2nd 
Jarratt Bee (?) 
John Brown 
‘Clymore Campbell 
James Falling 
Arch Fields 
Wiley Hunter 
Sinora Hicks 
Hercules Martin 
James F. Robinson 
Oliver Ross 
George Ross 

Joel Smith 

John Thompson 
Lewis Wil [torn] 
Philip Watts 
John Jones 
Wililam Burnett 
James Bonner 
Stephen Bourassa 
William Marshall 
Thos. Evans 

N. D. Grover 
Genl. Jackson 
Samuel Johnson 
Thos. Jefferson 
R. M. Johnson 
Jas. Jackson 
Jno. Leibe 

Thos. L. McKenny 
Jno. T. Mason 
Pierre Navoir 
John Payne 

Jono Tipton 
Genl. Tipton 
Deny Whitney 
Jas. Winchael 

J Wallingsford 
N. H. Hall 

Jos. Bourafsa 
Wm. Cass 

Fr. Dardine 

Wm. Godfrey 
Geo. Hunter 
Willy Villy 
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Pottawat.y 
Ditto 


” 


Nonwbdrp DWWWWHOWWWRWHNWW RH OR REF, DWON NONE ANN RN WORE REN NNN AWHORWOR RHE 


Ordinary 
Good Mind 
Do & promising 


Ordinary 
Do 


Good Mind 
hes 


oO 
Good Mind 
Ordinary 
Good Mind 
Sprightly 
Ordinary 
eye Mind 


Do & promising 


Do 


Do 
Ordinary 
eood Mind 


0 
Ordinary 
Good Mind 
Good Mind 


0 
Ordinary 
Good Mind 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Do promising 
eat 


0 
Good Mind 
) 


Good mind 
0 

Dull 

Good mind 

Ordinary 
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6 Jack LaSelle 9 2 2 Good mind 
7 Jos. Rushaville 16 2, 2 Dull 
(Torn Paper) Good Mind 

1 Wm. P. Duvall 11 Siminole 1 Do 

2 Jno. H. Eaton 14 ied 2 Ordinary 
38 F.C. MCalla 14 My 8 Good mind 
4 Duvaughn Pope 10 BY 1 Ordinary 
5 Jas D Westcott 8 2 1 Do 

6 W Richards 11 ” 1 Do 

7 Wiley Thompson 12 A 1 Good mind 
8 Geo. W. Horde 12 4 3 Do 

1 Washington Eaton 16 Quapaw 8 Do 

2 N. Jackson 14 2% 2 Good mind 
3 Rufus King 14 ¥ 2 Ordinary 
4 Gilbert Lafayette 14 uy 2 Do 

1 Elijah Beever 11 Creeks 1 Do 

2 Daniel Barnett 9 24 1 Do 

3 Geo. W. Cornels 15 as 4 Do 

4 Edwd Carr iil 2% 1 Do 

5 Isaae Gardner 11 ue 1 Good Mind 
6 Goliah Harrod 14 4 4 Good mind 
7 James Hogan 11 A 1 Ordinary 

8 Jas. Kenady 11 ja 1 Do 

9 Porter Marshall 9 4 1 Good Mind 
10 Thos Marshall 12 Y 1 Do 

11 Lucius Marshall 11 2 1 Do 

12 Antel Sawyer ig] uy 1 Do 

13 Jno Smiht ip fd 2 Do 

14 Robt. Sullvan 11 J 1 Do 
15 Wm. Walker 16 a 4 Do 


Another example of the foolish custom of changing 
the names is contained in the following letter: “Columbus 
November 7th 1834 To The Public Gentlemen—These 
young men are on their way to Choctaw Academy—Scott 
County Kentucky by Special instructions recd. from the 
War Department and we have furnished them the neces- 
sary Clothing—Cash &c. in accordance with said instruc- 
tions—and as they have no Supervisor—and understand 
very little of the english language—and have a very im- 
perfect and limited knowledge of the world; it is hoped the 
good people on the road will aid in furthering them on and 
not see them imposed upon nor allow them to drink any 
spirits—knowing as we do their nature—and should their 
means fall short—the Honl. R. M. Johnston will furnish any 
thing in reason for them to whose house they are going 
Very Respectfully Yr Obt. Servants John Pitchlynn, An- 


drew Weir, Sylvester Pear] 


Their names are as follows Richard M. Johnston—principal 
George Washington, Lewis Cass, John M. Clair, Thomas 
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L. McKinney Andrew Weir, Geo. S. Gaines, Charles Hend- 
erson 
They have a letter to J. H. Hough Esq. Nashville Tenne. 

“They have a letter to Capt. I. Edmondson City Hotel 
Nashville and also one to Mr. A Throckmorton Louisville © 
Kenty.” 

November 17, 1834 Henderson writes Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of War, that eight ‘Choctaw lads had arrived at 
the school “under the authority of the Dept. to Majr. Jno. 
Pitchlynn. .” The names and ages are as follows: “George 
Gains about 17 years, Charles Henderson 15, Andrew Weir 
15, Jno. M. Clair 16, Saml. Leonard 15, Doctor Colton 16, 
Tho. Brainard 16, and B. Worland 18.” 

In a letter from Leonard Tarrant, December 13, from 
Mardesville, Alabama to Herring he narrates his diffi- 
culties in collecting the Creek boys he sent to the Academy, 
requests a settlement of his accounts as he had been forced 
to borrow the money for their expenses. “It will be seen 
by Examining the Account of the Outfit of the boys, as 
rendered by Hogan, Lawyer that I had to purchase the 
materials and have their clothing made. I purchased plaid 
and had cloaks made instead of Coats as the cold weather 
was setting in.’”’ Col. James Hogan conducted the boys on 
their long journey and Tarrant was forced to employ a 
man to help him in bringing home the ponies he had rented 
for the boys to ride. 

On the first of February, 1835 Henderson writes Cass 
that “. . . a temperance society for the first time was in- 
troduced in this institution, during the Christmas vacation, 
upon which about one hundred of the students & several 
of the neighbors had their names enrolled...” The school 
gained eleven Chickasaw boys in the same month. They 
left the agency on the fourth and Benjamin Reynolds, the 
agent sent their names to the department: 


Lewis Cass, 11 William Stewart, 13 
George Colbert, 14 Nelson Barton, 9 
Samuel Love, 11 ‘ 

i Hugh La 
Culbert Carter, 9 g wson, White, 9 
Overton Love, 11 James Knox Polk, 9 


Frazier McLish, 11 Micajah Tarver, 8 
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Andrew Ross visited his two sons at the Choctaw 
Academy in March 1835 and he wrote the Secretary of 
War from there on the 16th: “In conformity to your prom- 
ise to Colo R M Johnson, on my arrival here from Arkansas 
to see my two sons, on my way to my family I have drawn 
this draft for two hundred Dollars, to enable me to prose- 
cute my journey. As I am destitute of any other means; 
I have selected a home in Arkansas & I am now returning 
to Alabama for my family .. .”1 


110IA, “1835 Schools (‘Cherokees East) Andrew Ross.” 
To be continued 


SWANSON COUNTY 
Emily B. Smith 


The average Oklahoman would be surprised to know 
that there was a county known as Swanson in this state, 
yet the existence of Swanson County was one of the most 
ardent struggles of early statehood, and one which readily 
arouses the ire of “Old Timers” around Snyder, Mountain 
Park, Hobart and Indiahoma. According to executive pro- 
clamation Swanson County, the seventy-seventh county, 
was born August 13, 1910, having met the requirements 
of the State Constitution for the creation of a new county.! 

Swanson County was the result of an earlier contention 
for the creation of Park County, and the townsite struggle 
between Snyder and Mountain Park growing out of the 
building of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad and 
the Enid-Vernon Road.2 The former movement, which was 
to form a county consisting of the southern portion of 
Kiowa County and the western portion of Comanche Coun- 
ty, the latter a narrow strip of territory eight miles wide 
and twenty-four miles long, was given executive recogni- 
tion December 10, 1908. On the latter date Governor 
Charles N. Haskell proclaimed an election to be held Jan- 
uary 30, 1909 to determine the people’s desire for a new 
county. 

The special election for the formation of Park County 
was duly held January 30, but failed to get the required 
Sixty per centum necessary for the creation of a new coun- 
ty. In the Kiowa district there was 1,211 votes cast for 
Park County with 624 against the movement, while in the 


1Hxecutive Records, Oklahoma No, I, 441. 

2In 1901-1902 the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad was bui'd- 
ing a line rom Oklahoma City to Quanah, Texas with C. G. Jones ‘in 
charge, at the same time E. I. Peckham was promoting the extension 
of a line from Enid to Vernon, Texas, both lines of which were to be- 
long to the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad. The Enid-Vernon 
line was to pass through the new town of Mountain Park, it was evi- 
dent that the railroad running to Quanah would do likewise. Moun- 
tain Park promised to be a railroad center, but the prospects were 
spoiled by ‘C. --. Jones in 1902, who failing to get the division of town 
lots in Mountain Park he desired, built his own town, which he named 
snyder. Taken from statements of citizens of Snyder and Mountain 
Park, also, old news paper files, 
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Comanche strip only 83 favored the question with 272 op- 
posing it. This gave a total vote of 1,294 for the creation 
of a new county with 896 opposing it. According to these 
ballots the enterprising citizens of the territory believed 
that the election had lacked only twenty votes necessary 
to make the new county a reality. 

Acting under this impression the citizens floated a 
petition during the year of 1909 and succeeded in obtain- 
_ ing the signatures of the required twenty-five per cent of 
the qualified electors. This petition, accompanied by the 
affidavits of W. P. Lotts, T. B. Davis, and Andres Haley, re- 
quested the Governor to call a special election for the crea- 
tion of a new county to be named Swanson in honor of the 
Governor’s dear friend Claud Swanson, at that time gov- 
ernor of Virginia. In accordance with this petition and 
numerous requests from visiting delegations of the terri- 
tory where the proposed county was to be formed, Gover- 
nor Haskell, March 30, 1910, called a special election to 
be held in the territory on May 2, 1910, to vote on the ques- 
tion of the creation of a new county.? 

During the period prior to the special election for 
Swanson County the papers of the territory outlined five 
general reasons why a new county was desirable. Prob- 
ably the strongest of these arguments was that the county 
seats of the two existing counties were so remote that little 
public money was ever spent in this area for bridges, pub- 
lic roads, and other improvements, while they were equally 
taxed with the northern portion of Kiowa County and the 
eastern part of Comanche, yet gained none of the benefits. 
A second argument was that the cost of running a county 
would be less as court expenses and milage would be de- 
creased. Since salaries of county officers were based on 
population there would be no increase from this quarter. A 
third asset for a new county would be the increased value of 
farm lands, as a farm near a county seat town was more 
valuable than one in a remote portion of the county. Fourth, 
taxes would even be decreased in the Comanche district as 
the new county was to have a tax rate of five mills while the 
Comanche county had a six mill rate. The last plea for 
the new county was that home rule would be near, the of- 


3Hxecutive Record, Oklahoma, No. 1, 417. 
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ficers of the county directly interested and consequently 
the people would benefit. This phase of the argument 
furnished grounds for many oratorical dissertations and 
newspaper editorials.* 

The proclamation calling for the special election for 
Swanson County further provided for the election of coun- 
ty officers to be held at the same time. A primary was to 
be held prior to the final election on May 2 under the su- 
pervision of the county election boards of Comanche and 
Kiowa Counties. The election was set for April 9. 

By May 2 ballots describing the metes and bounds of 
the new county with spaces for an affirmative or a negative 
vote were ready, while second ballots with the candidates 
for the various county officers were printed, and the elec- 
tion boards of the different precincts were in place ready 
to hear the final voice of the people. General excitement 
reigned throughout the territory. The law, which provided 
that a new county must have an area of at least 400 square 
miles, a population of not less than 15,000 people and a 
valuation of not less than $2,500,000.00 had been complied 
with in the description of the new county, as recorded in 
the petition to the Executive of the state®. There only re- 
mained the problem of winning at the election. 
During the interval prior to the election politicians, business 
men, friends and enemies of the movement were busy pro- 
moting their respective views. 

As a result of the election of May 2, between 1300 and 
1400 votes were cast, the exact number never having been 


ascertained, with sixty per centum of the total number of 
votes cast in the entire area in favor of the creation of a 
new county. The Democratic ticket for county officers car- 
ried.’ 


4Snyder-Signal Star, Vol. 8, 1910; Lawton Constitution Democrat, 
Vol. 9, 1910. 

5H xecutive Record, klahoma, No. I, 418. 

6In the area to be included in the new county the question was 
complicated by the fact that the Hunter 'Township, which had voted 
to join Tillman County, but which had not been accepted by the latter 
county, was to be a part of Swanson County. Executive Record, No. 1, 
A417. 

7The officers were J. T. Armstrong, C. E. Bull and J. W. Wilcox 
for county commissioners; Frank P. Crease, county judge; C. B. Bristow 
county clerk; Hugh Francisco, registrar of deeds; W. H. Brashear, 
sheriff; W. C. Myers, clerk of the district court; Joseph Beasley, su- 
perintendent of schools; Ed C. Kunke, surveyor; L. M. Arnold, weigher. 
Executive Records, Oklahoma, No. I, 441, 
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Following the election of May 2, and much to the disgust 
and the resentment of the adherents of the movement the 
votes cast in Snyder were contested. This phase of the 
fight called for more visits to the Executive, who by May 
27th, after hearing both sides of the question said he 
thought “‘the best thing to do was to proclaim the county 
organized, then if all parties were not satisfied they could 
get into court and fight it out.”8 The proclamation how- 
ever was delayed for several weeks until certain tax ques- 
tions could be settled between the railroads and the coun- 
ties of Kiowa and Comanche. 

After approximately two years of effort by those fa- 
voring the creation of a new county their efforts were re- 
warded August 13,1910 when Governor Haskell proclaim- 
ed the territory as described in the proclamation of March 
30, 1910 as Swanson County, with all the rights and powers 
of a county of the state of Oklahoma and with a temporary 
county seat at Mountain Park.? 

On the heels of the Executive recognition of the county 
the officers were sworn in by the United States Commis- 
sioner, W. M. Allison. They began their duties immediate- 
ly, thus getting ahead of the injunction proceedings started 
by J. A. Fain, county attorney of Comanche County. 

Following the launching of the new county govern- 
ment, Judge Cease, while on his way to Oklahoma City, 
August 18, was interviewed by a reporter at Lawton. In 
answer to the question of what he thought of the county 
situation he said, ‘‘Why there’s nothing to it, understand 
you, the vote has been taken, the governor has proclaimed 
the county and the court is in session.’’!° 

In Comanche County, however, there was not so much 
finality to the question. There, it was felt, that the Gov- 
ernor was an accomplice in kidnapping the eight by twenty- 
four mile strip taken from the western side of the county. 
In this territory only eighty people desired the creation 
of the new county while 323 opposed it. In other words 
only a fraction over twenty per cent were for the creation 
of Swanson County. As a result of this agitation a suit 


8Snyder-SignalStar, vol. 8, May 27, 1910, an editorial. 
9B xecutive Reports, Oklahoma, No. I, 441. 
10Lawton Constitution Democrat, vol. 9, August 19, 1910, “the 
court” referred to the county court of the new county, 
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was filed in the district court August 18 contesting the 
legal status of the new county. 

While this external agitation was in process all with- 
in the new county of Swanson was not peaceful. The recog- 
nition and establishment of Mountain Park as the tempor- 
ary county seat proved to be quite irksome to Snyder who 
deemed that she was rightfully qualified to be the county 
seat. 

Meanwhile, an unexpected element entered into the 
Snyder Mountain Park controversy. A heavy downpour 
proved to the satisfaction of the county officials that the 
building facilities of Mountain Park were inadequate for 
proper protection of the county offices and county records. 
Pressure was brought on the county commissioners to such 
an extent that they, acting under the authority vested in 
them as county commissioners to regulate the affairs of 
the county, (and probably following the precedent estab- 
lished by Governor Haskell in changing the Capitol) de- 
clared Snyder the official county seat of Swanson County 
on Monday, September 4, 1910. 

As the county officials did not consider that the Gov- 
ernor had the power to establish a county seat, and as he 
had only designated Mountain Park as the temporary cen- 
ter, and as their comforts were more probable in Synder, 
the other county officials acquiesced in the authority of 
the county commissioners in moving the county seat. Rooks 
and records were quietly transferred, and by the end of 
the week the various county officers were located in Sny- 
der. The county commissioners, Bull, Armstrong and Wil- 
cox, located in the Clark Concrete Building; Bristow, coun- 
ty clerk, also found office room in this building. Francisco, 
recorder of deeds, located in the rear of the Bank of Snyder 
Building. Myers, district clerk; Lewis, county court clerk; 
Cease, county judge; Hunter, county treasurer; and Rake- 
straw, county attorney, all found office space in the Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank Building, while the superintendent 
of schools, Beasley, located in the Joe Morris Building, and 
Kunke, county surveyor, in the Bank of Synder Building. 
The sheriff did not move for several days after the other 
officers had made their change. 
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Due to the slowness with which court procedure moves, 
Swanson County, as an officially recognized county through 
executive authority, proceeded to act in the full capacity 
of an established county despite the suit in court. Prop- 
erty was valued and assessed, schools were opened and 
conducted upon the usual basis, road improvements were 
begun, and the county court jurisdiction was in force. On 

September 23 the county was divided into nineteen voting 
precincts preparatory to the general election which was 
to be held in November. During the next few weeks the 
officers were busy promoting the welfare of the newly or- 
ganized county. Then, to add to the organization, the teach- 
ers of the county met at Snyder, November 15, and created 
a county teachers’ association. 

According to a notice from the governor the county 
officers in Swanson County would remain in office until 
1913. This however, did not affect the residents of the 
county in voting in the state election. Accordingly the 
nineteen precincts of Swanson County duly opened their 
poles for the November election. Five hundred twenty-five 
votes were cast in the county for Lee Cruce as governor 
and 323 for J. W. McNeal” James V. McClintic was elect- 
ed representative to the state legislature from Swanson 
County. 

These returns were recognized by the state election 
board thus giving Swanson County legislative recognition. 
Further acknowledgement of the existence of the county 
was given in the special session of the Legislature which 
met November 28, 1910, and in the general session of that 
body which met January 3, 1911, when the House accepted 
James V. MecClintic as a member of the legislature with full 
powers of a member of the House. They not only recog- 
nized him but according to Dan W. Peery, secretary of the 
Oklahoma State Historical Society, and then a member of 
the House of Representatives, ‘““McClintic was very active 
in legislation during the period, especially in fighting the 
cause of the new counties and in questons pretaining to the 
removal of the capitol.” 

Swanson County was next given legislative recognition 
by the Legislature which through Senate Bill 265, chapter 
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78 reapportioned the twenty-fifth judicial district of the 
state. This district, according to the provisions of the bill, 
was to be composed of Harmon, Jackson, Swanson and Till- 
man Counties, with the governor of the state empowered 
to appoint a judge for the district.’ 

Suit was filed by the State of Oklahoma, ex rel. J. A. 
Fain, County Attorney of Comanche County, against the 
County Commissioners and other officers of Swanson Coun- 
ty, in the nature of quo warranto to dissolve the so-called 
Swanson County and to oust the persons claiming to hold the 
various county offices. 

The defendants filed a demurrer to the petition. It 

was contended by the county officials that the State of Ok- 
lahoma is estopped from denying the legal existance of 
Swanson County for the reason that through its executive 
and legislative departments it has recognized the county 
and construed the law in the defendants favor. The court 
overruled this demurrer and rendered judgment against 
the county officials and declaring the organization of the 
county to be void. This case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court and the judgment of the lower court was affirmed 
in an opinion filed June 27, 1911.” 
Under Section 4, Article 17 of the Constitution of Okla- 
homa sixty per centum of the people living in a territory 
from which a county is to be created must favor the 
change. The Court held, “it would be necessary to have 
the approval of sixty per cent of the votes cast in the part 
of the territory of Comanche County sought to be trans- 
ferred to the new county as a part thereof.’ The court 
further held, “it was an attempt to transfer territory from 
an existing county to a new county and before it can be 
legally done there must be sixty per cent of the votes cast 
in such particular territory in favor of the transfer.’’15 
In the strip to be taken from Comanche County the per 
cent was far below the requirement. By this judicial de- 
cision Swanson County had never existed and in contem- 
plation of the law there had never been such a county. 


UOklahoma Session Laws, 1911, Senate Bill 265, ch. 78. 


ye et al. v. State, ex rel. 29 Okla. 161; 116 Pac. 770. 
i} ° 
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Law might erase Swanson County from its records by 
a judicial opinion but in practical life Swanson County still 
lived as an official organization which could not be ban- 
ished either from business or from the minds of the people. 

In the Comanche portion of Swanson County J. A. 
Fain became a political hero, as a personage who had 
fought for the rights of the people, while the remainder of 
_Swanson County regarded him as a figure, who had thwart- 
ed the will of the American people. 

On the evening following the decision of the court a 
hilarious celebration was held in Indiahoma signifying the 
joy of the people in being-re-incorporated into Comanche 
County. During the course of the celebration George B. 
Rust proposed that Fain be elected as attorney general 
of the State in the next general election. The proposal 
was met with enthusiasm and immediate plans were dis- 
cussed for launching the campaign. While their elders 
discussed political timber, the younger set shot fireworks, 
yelled, sang, and played. 

In contrast to this hilarity expressed in the Comanche 
District over the dissolution of Swanson County the people 
living in the Kiowa strip and in the Hunter township re- 
ceived the news with solemnity and regret. In the issue of 
the Snyder Signal Star, following the decision of the su- 
preme court such headlines as “Drop a Tear on the Bier 
of the Defunct County,” “The Supreme ‘Court struck a blow 
which quieted the turbulent youngster and put it into the 
cold arms of death,” “Time, money, effort, all for nothing 
as we are again part of Kiowa,’”’ were expressive of public 
opinion.'¢® 

The courts decision had hardly been given when J. B. 
S. Schwartz of Manitou headed a delegation from that place 
and Frederick to the State Capitol requesting that Hunter 
Township be incorporated into Tillman County as had been 
earlier agreed.!” 

Thus the elimination of Swanson County did not settle 
the county question immediately but rather set in motion a 
multitude of other issues which were intricately related to 


16Snyder Signal Star, IX, June 30, 1911. 
17[bid., July 7, 1911. 
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the larger question. Tillman, Kiowa and Comanche Coun- 
ties became concerned in the problem while the state of 
Texas threatened to be drawn into the dispute through the 
Dorsey Printing Company of Dallas, which alleged that the 
court had no right to interfer with a county that had been 
recognized by the state and was transacting business. This 
new party in the controversy threatened to take the case 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Dorsey Printing Company attempted to bring an 
injunction proceeding against Kiowa, and Comanche Coun- 
ties to prevent the dissolution of Swanson County through 
the Federal District ‘Court. This motion was denied Oc- 
tober 13, 1911 by Judge Cotteral who held that the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the State was final and that 
Swanson County was dissolved, and that Kiowa and Co- 
manche Counties were responsible for their portion of the 
indebtedness incurred by the de facto existence of Swanson 
County. 

This action on the part of Judge Cotteral was very 
significant in that it made the judicial decision of June 27, 
1911 final and unquestionable. It definitely assigned the 
liabilities of Swanson County, and acted as.a means by 
which the existence of the county was automatically ended 
after four months of fighting against dissolution, following 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Following the decision of the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa in June, Louis Terry was appointed receiver of 
Swanson County by Judge Tolbert of Hobart. In accordance 
with his instructions he went to Snyder to demand the gsur- 
render of the county records. But when he reached his 
destination he was met by the county officials who not only 
refused to give up the records but told him “to go back 
to H_-_obart and tell his superiors to go further.” When 
this was reported, Sheriff Daniels was authorized to arrest 
the county officials of Swanson County on the charge of 
contempt of court and hold them in custody until they gave 
bail of not less than five hundred dollars. 

| Sheriff Daniels acting in his official capacity invaded 
Swanson County but he also returned to Hobart with the 
report that there couldn’t be enough men mustered in 
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Kiowa County to take the officials in custody; and that 
Swanson County officials said that a case was pending in 
the courts of the United States, namely, the Dorsey Printing 
Company v. Kiowa and Comanche Counties, and until Judge 
Cotteral gave his decision no sheriff, receiver, or judge 
could touch the records. 


Sheriff Daniels felt that a strong army would be nec- 
essary to enforce the order of the court. Fain was inter- 
viewed, and a hurried trip was made to Oklahoma City. A 
request was made for state assistance, even to an army be- 
ing called out as there was threatened anarchy in the ter- 
ritory. The request was refused but Adjuntant-general 
Frank M. Canton was sent to investigate. General Can- 
ton’s investigation showed that there was no evidence of 
anarchy in the county but merely the determination on the 
part of the people not to give up the possibility of Swanson 
County having a few more years of life, and perhaps per- 
manency. 


All was depending on whether Judge Cotteral would 
grant the injunction requested by the Dorsey Printing 
Company. 


After Judge Cotteral had refused to grant an injunc- 
tion the official records of Swanson County were surrend- 
ered and the dissolution was completed with each division 
returning to its respective position in Kiowa and Comanche 
counties. 


The question concerning the Hunter Township was de- 
cided November 25, 1911, by a special ellection which had 
been called by Governor Cruce. By this election there was 
an eighty-one per cent vote for the township to join Till- 
man County, and thus Hunter Township was duly incor- 
porated as a part of Tillman. 


A last effect growing out of the creation of Swanson 
County is the political training which it gave to various in- 
dividuals who were instrumental in promoting the cause of 
the new county. An outstanding example is that of James 
V.'McClintic, United States Representative for the seventh 
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congressional district of Oklahoma. McClintic as repre- 
sentative in the legislature of Oklahoma for Swanson 
County received his first political training as a represen- 
tative of a county which never existed before the law, yet 
which gave him a start from which he has climbed steadily 
in politics of Oklahoma and of the Nation. 


REPORT OF CHEROKEE DEPUTATION 
INTO FLORIDA 


Washington City, Feby. 17th, 1838. John Ross, Esq. 
The Cherokee deputation who were appointed by you to 
visit the Seminoles of Florida in the character of mediators 
between the United States and the Seminoles; And to bear 
to them your talk of friendship and peace, beg leave to lay 
before you the result of their mission. 

It is the wish and design of the deputation to give 
a connected narrative of all the facts as they have occur- 
ed, and to draw from them such inferences as the facts will 
fully authorize and sustain; And to do this, we are enabled 
to refer to our notes by which every circumstance of the 
least importance connected with our mission has been 
carefully noted down. 

From these facts and circumstances presented in a 
form in which they took place, you will be able to judge 
what the cause was, that led to the failure of the mission. 

We met difficulties at the very outset; these had to 
be overcome, objections at every step had to be combated 
with; discouragements were presented in various shapes 
and forms; And the greater part of all their difficulties 


1(Footnotes by Grant Foreman). The second Seminole war was 
caused by the efforts of the Federal Government to remove the Sem- 
inole Indians from their homes in Flirida by virtue of a treaty obtained 
in 1832 which was repudiated by practically all the tribe. When an ef- 
fort was made to remove the Indians, hostilities were inaugurated by 
the killing of Charley Emarthla in 1835 by Osceola’s followers. Emarthla 
was killed for his signing the treaty agreeing to the removal of the 
tribe. iThis ;was followed by the murder of Wiley Thompson, Seminole 
Agent, and by the massacre of Major Francis L. Dade’s command of 107 
officens and men near the Great Wahoo Swamp. The bitter contest 
that followed lasted for nearly eight years and cost upwards of $20,000,- 
000.00, the lives of 1500 white soldiers and a much greater number of 
Indians. This terrible conflict and the appalling amount of suffering 
endured by the Indians excited the sympathies of the Cherokee Indians; 
when Chief John Ross, then in Washington, was approached on the sub- 
ject by a special agent of the United States, some of the most intelligent 
men of the Cherokee Nation agreed at the request of Rass to go to 
Florida in an effort to restore peace between the Indians and the Gov- 
ernment. The report of this commission to Ross after their return from 
Florida is here set forth in full. This interesting report is a part of 
the collection of Ross manuscripts now in the possession of Mr. W. W. 
Ross of Park Hill, Oklahoma, great grand son of Chief John Ross, by 
whose courtesy it is reproduced here. 
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were frivolous and absurd in the extreme. In a word, we 
did not meet with that free and open cooperation, that we 
expected, in our efforts to restore peace and harmony with 
the United States and the Seminole Indians. The cause of 
peace, justice, and humanity, should ever meet with undis- 
guised advocates, unobscured by false professions, or mean 
jealousy. Every advance we made in the prosecution of 
our undertaking, seemed only to produce some new and 
unexpected objection. 

The first interview that was had with Genl. Jesup,” was 
by one of the deputation, on the third of November last, at 
Garey’s Ferry, Black Creek; in this interview, Genl. Jesup 
said that he had been apprised of our intended visit to the 
Seminoles, by Mr. Poinsett, the Secy. of War. Genl. Jesup 
spoke freely of what he thought was the causes of the con- 
tinued difficulties and of the power and influence of the 
different chiefs amongst their Tribe. He spoke of Oceola’ 
as having little or no influence with his people, but said, 
“That his talents would give him great consideration any 
where.” “That he himself was the firm friend of the red 
man, but that nothing but powder and ball could effect 
any thing with the Seminoles; that it was his wish to save 
them from distruction, and that with our assistance he 
might be enabled to save them.” On the fourth, our colleague 
expressed to Genl. Jesup a desire to proceed to St. Augus- 
tine to be in readiness to take such steps as might be deem- 
ed expedient, but was told by Genl. Jesup that in a day or 
two he would go himself, if not, that he would send one of 
his aid de camps with him to see the Chiefs in prison. On 
the sixth, our colleague reached St. Augustine in company 
with Genl. Jesup, and his staff, and the same evening he 
addressed a note to Genl. Jesup, in which he suggested the 
propriety, as a preliminary step, of dispatching some of the 
prisoners in the Fort to the Seminoles, to announce to them 
our expected visit to their Nation, a copy of which is here- 


2Gen. Thomas Sidney Jesup was in command of the Uni 
Bates in onde ean the Seminole Indians. mana ier 

sceola, or Powell, while not a chief of the Seminol i 
shrewd and influential leader. His capture by General Sonu You’ 


was affected by treachery. He was confined : 
died January 30, 1838. ined at Fort Moultrie where he 
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with transmitted with this report. On the evening of the 
seventh, our colleague accompanied Genl. Jesup to the 
Fort, and had an interview with the Chiefs in prison. 

Genl. Jesup spoke to them of his great power and his 
ability to over power them,—the number of his soldiers,— 
and that their people had better come in and submit; that 
he did not wish to spill the blood of the red man. 

He then informed the Chiefs of the expected arrival 

of the deputation, as mediators of peace to their people, and 
then introduced our colleague as one of our number, and 
requested him to state in substance the object of our visit, 
which he did, and it was rec’d with expressions of their ap- 
probation. On the 8th or 9th, Genl. Jesup returned to Pi- 
colata, but before he left he informed our colleague that he 
had left instructions with Captain Brown for him to visit 
the Fort, and to be permitted to talk with the prisoners 
when ever he saw proper to do so; but that he could not 
permit your Talk to be given them, as it held out expecta- 
tions to them, that could not be realized, and that he did 
not wish to deceive them, by holding out any hope that could 
not be fulfilled on the part of the Govt. 

Such was the state of the Mission when the residue of 
the deputation arrived at St. Augustine on the tenth of 
November in company with Colonel I. H. Sherburne, Special 
Agent of the Govt. Soon after the deputation got together 
at St. Augustine, they availed themselves of the first oppor- 
tunity to see Genl. Jesup; And late in the evening of the 
12th, we had the honour of an interview with him, he having 
just returned from Picolata. The subject of our mission 
was immediately brought up, and we discussed the many 
objections he opposed to our mission & of our proceeding 
into the heart of the country, which we proposed to do with- 
out hesitation, with such guides or conductors as might be 
selected for the purpose, but to this proposition he would 
not give his assent, but objected, because he thought it 
would be attended with great danger, that it was a hazard- 
ous enterprise—that the lives of the messengers them- 
selves would be sacrificed if they should happen to fall into 
the hands of the Mackasookies, before they reached the 
towns of the Seminoles; And said that we had better wait 
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until the messengers returned before we attempted to go 
into the hostile camps; that would only be about ten days, 
when we should hear from the Seminoles. 

But preceeding this interview with Genl. Jesup, we 
visited the Fort to see our brother Indians, on the 11th and 
was attended by one of Genl. Jesup’s aid de camps and 
Capt. Brown, who strictly had every word examined and 
qualified before it should go forth to the Chiefs—although 
it was not our wish to say much to the Chiefs, neither was 
this vigillence confined to us alone, but extended to Col. 
Sherburn. Such a scene could but excite feeling of ludi- 
crous disgust, to see and witness this mock show of pre- 
tended circumspection, after being permitted to have un- 
restrained intercourse with the Seminoles; We were watch- 
ed! Not a word was permitted to be said until it was ascer- 
tained what it be after it was said. On the 13th the deputa- 
tion addressed a short letter to Genl. Jesup, formally an- 
nouncing themselves to him—the object of their mission 
and their readiness to proceed to the fulfillment of the du- 
ties required by their instructions; a copy of which is here- 
with inclosed, and also a copy of a letter from Genl. Jesup 
to the deputation in reply of the same date. After the re- 
ception of Genl. Jesups letter on the morning of the 14th, 
we proceeded to see the Chiefs in the Fort, for the purpose 
of giving such instructions to the Messengers, as we felt au- 
thorized by the special permission of Genl. Jesup, which 
we read in the presence of the Chiefs, and with their cordial 
approbation. We give them the substance of their talk to 
communicate to their people, and sent several Pipes with 
Tobacco to the most prominent Chiefs as a pledge of In- 
dian sincerity, and token of our good feelings for their wel- 
fare in mediating peace between them and their white 
brothers with whom they were at war. 

It is proper to state before we proceed further, that 
when three of the deputation arrived at Picolota on their 
way to St Augustine, they met with Genl. Jesup, and in 
conversation with him, he strongly opposed our mission, be- 
cause it was taking the affairs of Florida out of his controle; 
And said many things to discourage and operate upon our 
fears as we thought. He said that he would never recog- 
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nize Opoica‘ (alias Sam Jones) as a Chief, nor have noth- 
ing to do with him in settling the difficulties of the war. 
He also spoke of your talk as being too indefinite and inex- 
plicit. Before Genl. Jesop returned to Picolata, which was 
on the 14th, he informed the deputation, that in the course 
of a few days he would leave Picolota for Fort Mellon and 
he intended to take some of the Chiefs with him, and if 
we saw proper, we might go along, and that he would in- 
form us of the day he would leave, that we might be in 
readiness. Accordingly he informed Col. Sherburne of the 
time he would set out from Picolata, and we went over 
from St. Augustine on the 18th, but when we arrived at 
that place Genl. Jesup had already left some two or three 
days before, without leaving any directions whether to fol- 
low on, nor could we obtain the least information from his 
aid de camps what to do. We, however, availed ourselves 
of the first chance that presented to ascend the St. Johns 
to Fort Mellon; which we did on the 21st of November, 
and on the 24th we reached Fort Mellon, the very day the 
Messengers who left St. Augustine the 14th was expected 
to return, to bring us intelligence of the determination of 
the Seminoles. 

On the 23rd, we passed Genl. Jesup at Valausia, but 
we had no communication with him, and on the 26th he 
came up at Fort Mellon. The day after we got to Fort 
Mellon, which was the 25th the Messengers arrived late in 
the evening, and by them we received a Message from Mi- 
canopy the Principal Chief of the Seminoles, to come to their 
council ground in four days, for the purpose of having an 
interview with him and his sub-chiefs, and to hear what 
we had to say as mediators of peace between the United 
States and themselves. The place designated for holding 
the meeting, was about fifty miles from Fort Mellon, on 
Totalousy Hatchy, a small branch of the St. Johns. After 
nine o’clock at night of the 26th, we received an invitation 
from Genl. Jesup to call at his quarters, which we did and 
after taking our seats, we informed him of the word we 


4 i Sam Jones, was the chief of the Tallehassee band of 
Perle ta hace, with whom he resided and fought against the white 
soldiers until he was more than 80 yeans of age. 
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had received from Micanopy and his people, by the hands 
of the Messengers, and of the appointed time and place to 
meet the Seminoles in Council, and that in our opinion, it 
was of the utmost importance to use dispatch and prompt- 
ness in meeting the chiefs in council at the appointed place. 
We requesed of him to let us know whether we could be 
permitted to proceed to the Seminole Indians, but the result 
was as tantalizing as it was evasive; nor could we extort a 
direct reply to our question, nor even draw from his man- 
ner, whether we might hold ourselves in readiness to go or 
not. His reply was, that he “had no confidence in anything 
the Indians said, that they had deceived him too often to be 
trusted, and that the time was too long, and the place too 
far off, that he could not stop the movements of the army.” 

Such was the result of this interview; we were left in 
a state of extreme uncertainity and perplexity, not knowing 
what to think or do, whether to hold ourselves ready to 
proceed, or to return home. On the morning of the 27th, 
we renewed our application to Genl. Jesup, to permit us 
to proceed, but we met with no better incouragement; he 
said that he would make a treaty with the Seminoles, that 
if he was specially instructed to do so by the Secy. of War, 
that he would disobey the instruction; such was again the 
result of this interview, and we were as usual, left to our 
conjectures, as to what would be the final result of our al- 
most incessant application to know from him his disposition 
with regard to permitting us to proceed. 

It was not until a few minutes before we started from 
Fort Mellon, that we knew definitely that we were to be 
permitted to go; and that information was gained only by 
hearing an order by the quarter master, to have horses 
ready by such an hour for our use, 

About 10 A. M. on the 28th of November, we left the 
encampment of the army, for the interior; accompanied by 
Coa Hadjo, one of the prisoner chiefs, as our guide and 
friend, to conduct us to his people. 

We were allowed only six days to go and return and 
arrange our plans of peace, and only a day and a half re- 
mained of the appointed time to meet the chiefs, and a dis- 
tance of fifty miles to ride through almost impenitrable 
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hammocks before we could reach the designated place to 
hold the desirable interview with the chiefs, head men and 
warriors, of the Seminoles. Just before sun set we took up 
camp for the night, on the east side of a beautiful lake, and 
early next morning we set off and rode at good speed un- 
til 12 o’clock, when we come to the appointed place, but to 
our great mortification, when we found not a soul on the 
ground, nor any appearance of preparation, excepting an 
old encampment which had long since been abandoned by 
the Seminoles. Our friend, Coa Hadjo left us to take care of 
ourselves, while he rode off to see whether or not he could 
make any discoveries, and obtain such information as 
might enable us to proceed to the prosecution of our mis- 
sion of peace. 

Our friend Coa Hadjo was absent just two hours, when 
he returned accompanied by Nocosi Yahola, a Creek Chief 
of rank and a young warrior; these were the first hostile 
Indians we had seen. They informed us that in consequence 
of discovering a party of troops landing on Lake Harney, 
they had concluded that the message we sent them was in- 
tended to decieve them, and consequently they had deter- 
mined not to meet us as had been previously agreed upon, 
and that their people were making their way to the south. 
After explaining to them the cause of their alarm, and tell- 
ing them they had no cause to fear an attack, we urged the 
importance of our obtaining an early interview with the 
Chiefs. It was determined that we should proceed on in 
the morning about twelve miles farther, where it was ex 
pected the Seminoles had made a stop, and that a messenger 
be dispatched to inform the chiefs of our expected arrival 
amongst them, and that we expected to meet them in coun- 
cil at their encampment. Such was the understanding and 
at about nine o’clock A. M. on the 30th of Nov., we set off, 
and at a few minutes past twelve o’clock, we came up with 
a part of the Mackossokies; they seemed quite glad to see 
us, and after halting a few minutes, we passed on, and a 
little after one o’clock, we reached the main encampment 
of our brother Indian. A short time after our arrival at the 
council ground, we understood that Micanopy had just 
come, and a short time after two young chiefs came to in- 
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form us that the chiefs were ready to receive us, and re- 
quested us to attend the place of meeting. 

In a short time we were at the place; took our seats 
in front of the chiefs, and after a short pause, the Principal 
‘Chief came up and cordially took us by the hand, and was 
followed by the other chiefs. Our Pipe of Peace with to- 
bacco was then produced and laid on the ground between 
us and the chief; when a short introductory address was 
made by Mr. Conrad, after which, we presented your writ- 
ten talk. It was read by Mr. Fields, interpreted by Mr. 
Bushyhead to our interpreter, and by him to the Seminoles. 
It was listened to with the utmost attention; the profoundest 
silence prevailed, and feelings of the deepest import 
seemed to be instilled, and marks of evident satisfaction 
was exhibited by every countenance. 

The next day (Dec. 1st) just before twelve o’clock, we 
was again requested to attend at the council ground to read 
your Talk and to explain more particularly and fully some 
points which was not properly understood the evening be- 
fore, and as other chiefs had arrived through the night, 
that had not heard the address. We read and explained at 
length, and endeavored to impress the importance of their 
adopting the course recommended in your address as the 
surest plan of adjusting the unhappy difficulty that existed 
between the United States, and their people. 

We spoke of the different Tribes of Indians, who had 
recently visited the seat of govt. for the object of settling 
their difficulties by peaceable and friendly means, and of 
the great hopes and expectations that prevalied for the 
friendly settlement of their difficulties—and of the 
disappointment that would be experienced, not only 
by our people, but by! all the better class of whites, 
if they refused to accept the propositions of peace, as pre- 
sented by your Talk to them. We endeavored to impress 
on their minds, that the best of feelings prevailed among 
the liberal class of the white people for their welfare, and 
that it was the wish of almost very body to see the war 
brought to a close. We spoke of war as the greatest of 
evils, that it ought not to be resorted to, only in the last ex- 
treamity; that its consequences would reduce them to ex- 
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treme hardships, and the deepest distress and want ;—that 
it would subject them and their wives, children, and their 
old men to the worst condition, and expose the safety of 
their chiefs, and waste the blood of their brother warriors. 

We stated to them, that their Nation and the Chero- 
kees, were now the only southern Indians east of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and as brother Indians, we ought to settle our 
_ difficulties together with the United States, in a peacable 
and friendly way. 

On the second of Dec, at eleven o’clock we started on 
our return for Fort Mellon, accompanied by Micanopy,°® 
Cloud (alias Yoholachee) and eleven other sub chiefs, and 
warriors, amounting to the number of twenty five or thirty 
in all. Nothing of interest occured on our way back,— 
friendship and the best of feelings appeared to pervade 
our whole party. 

Late in the evening of the third we reached the en- 
campment of the Army before Fort Mellon with the white 
scarf of peace rippling over our heads, and after partaking 
of some refreshments, we called on Genl. Jesup, and in- 
formed him of every thing that had taken place, and all 
that we had said to induce the Seminoles to come in and 
make peace. Our reception was cold, and almost repul- 
sive; not a symtom of approbation was exhibited. He ask- 
ed us a great many questions about the Indians, the nature 
of the country, the number of the Seminoles.—their situa- 
tion, and what were our ideas then with regard to their 
real disposition to come into terms. We frankly told him 
our opinion of their disposition so far as we could learn,— 
that we believed we had fully gained their confidence and 
friendship and that if a judicious course was persued, we 
had not the least hesitation in saying, that the difficulty 
would be settled amicably, and we believed the desire of 
the Seminoles to make peace to be sincere, and that as an 
evidence of that belief we would refer him to the fact of 
the Chiefs coming in under our persuasion. To these re- 


5Micanipy was a powerful chief of the Seminole Indians who aid- 
ed his people in maintaining themselves in Florida until his family were 
captured when he surrendered and moved to the west. Here he was a 
useful and influential leader in his tribe during the period of their 
readjustment to their new homes. 
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marks he flatly said, “That he did not believe one word 
the Indians had said to us, that they only wanted to delay 
time, and that the Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee volun- 
teers were on their way to join him, and that it would be 
impossible to hold them back, and that his force was very 
great.”” &c. Such was the precise nature of his language, 
and we inferred that he regretted that we had been so 
successful in bringing in the Chiefs to ascertain what terms 
could be attained. 

We, upon every occasion avoided to hold out any ex- 
pectations to the Seminoles, except what was plainly au- 
thorized by your address, knowing that it had underwent 
the review of the Secy. of War, and sanctioned by him. 
Knowing this, we had every season to believe, that what- 
ever was therein held out to the Seminoles, would be faith- 
fully confirmed and realized to them by Genl. Jesup, as the 
sole Commissioner of the United States to adjust the diffi- 
culty of the unhappy and unequal contest in Florida. But 
instead of confirming anything contained in your address 
he did not care to allude to the provisions or suggestions 
which it contained, when he held his talk with the chiefs, 
on the fifth of Decr; but he required an unconditional sub- 
mission to the stipulations of the Treaty made at Fort Dade, 
and against which, he well knew, the great body of the 
Seminoles were violently opposed. In this Council, Genl. 
Jesup wanted to know what assurances the Chiefs could give 
him of their sincerity in their application for peace; Mi- 
canopy replied, and referred him to the circumstance of 
their having come in with us; that they had received our talk 
and fully believed what we said to be true. He then asked 
Micanopy what Opiacca (alias Saml. Jones) had said to him 
in regard to our visit, he replied again and said that he was 
sincere and wished for peace, that the Cherokee had come 
along ways to see them, and that they had received them 
as friends, and engagements made between Indians under 
their ancient customs was considered inviolate by all In- 
dians. Genl. Jesup required the Chiefs to send for their 
respective families as pledges for themselves, and for each 
warrior to come in and give up his rifle, before he would 
take any further steps to arrange the difficulty. Such was 
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the substance of this interview, and a most important one 
too, but it was but too well calculated to disgust and disap- 
point the expectations that had been created by the induce- 
ments held out by your talk to them. Disappointment was 
quite visable on every face, and the warrior feeling was no 
doubt embittered by thus reducing his native pride to such 
an alternative and submitting to an act of self abasement, 


and but too well calulated to degrade them, in the estima- 


tion of their people. 

It was however agreed to by the Chiefs, that were 
present, to send for their families, and each chief had the 
privilege of sending after their friends, and was allowed 
from six to ten days to go and return. 

On the morning of the sixth Mr. Bushyhead and our 
interpreter set out to visit the camp of Opiacca to assure 
him of the strong desire of Genl. Jesup to have him come 
in and enter into terms of peace, but when Mr. Bushyhead 
arrived at the encampment of this chief, he found him and 
his people already dissatisfied with the proposed terms of 
Genl. Jesup, and marks of evident hostility was defused 
amongst the Seminoles, by the escape of Wild Cat, a dareing 
young chief, who had instilled feelings of strong dislike 
against us, by circulating reports of a reproachful charac- 
ter against the object of our Mission. Opiacca was quite 
encensed against the deputation, and charged us with being 
leagued with the whites to deceive them, and said that he 
never knew that women and children had to go and make 
peace before, that it was the duty of the chiefs and men to do 
such business, and then asked what all this meant by com- 
ing again the second time; that we must by acting the 
double part of deceivers. Tuskeegee here interposed and 
vindicated our course as consistent throughout and after 
an explanation from Mr. Bushyhead he appeared more sat- 
isfied, but rather incredulous to his statements. 

The prospects of a friendly pacification of the diffi- 
culty with the Seminole people now began to present a dis- 
couraging appearance, the indication of blasted hopes, and 
sad disappointment was too obvious to be mistaken. They 
had been induced to believe from what we had said to them, 
as authorized by your address to expect a different mode of 
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adjusting the existing troubles between the United States 
and themselves, but they were entirely deceived, and disap- 
pointed, when Genl. Jesup required of them an entire sur- 
render of their arms, their wives, and their children, and to 
conform unconditionally to the provisions of a former treaty 
against which they stood in open hostility, and disavowed 
all moral obligations to acknowledge its binding force. 

However great might be the wish of some of the chiefs 
to conform to the treaty, it is a well known fact, that they 
cannot control the mass of their people into a measure, that 
they cannot reasonably sanction and no doubt upon the as- 
surances we gave the Seminoles, based upon what we 
thought good authority, they did, and had a right to expect 
a different state of things. 

When Mr. Bushyhead and our interpreter parted with 
Oppiacca and his people, his hopes of seeing their difficul- 
ties happily brought to a close had almost entirely vanished, 
yet, it did not delay our exertions to bring them to a sense 
of their best interest. On the 12th of Decr, Mr. Bushyhead 
returned accompanied by a young Seminole Indian, who had 
overtaken him on the way and entrusted with a message 
from some of the chiefs of a favorable character. Upon the 
information thus obtained from the young Seminole Indian, 
we thought it our duty to return immediately to see the 
chiefs, and remain with them until they should get into 
headquarters, for the purpose of removing any false im- 
pression which might defeat our plans of mediation. After 
seven o’clock P. M. Mr. Bushyhead, Mr. Fields, and our in- 
terpreter started back to visit again the camp of the Semi- 
noles accompanied by the young Seminole Indian. We rode 
until after one o’clock and stope for the remainder of the 
night,—in coming on, we passed an Indian camp where we 
stoped a few minutes; we directed them to go to Fort Mel- 
lon, which they did. We arose early the next morning in a 
hard rain, wet and cold, and started. We passed two or 
three camps of the Seminoles, who we also advised to go to 
Fort Mellon. We continued our ride until twelve o’clock 
when the rain abated, and the sun shone out pleasantly and 
warm. We were but a short distance from the place where 
we expected to find our red brothers, already on their way 
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to Fort Mellon, when the young Seminole Indian, stopped 
all of a sudden, and said to our interpreter, “that it was re- 
ported that Wild Cat had destroyed all the plans of peace, 
and, that this report was true,—that we had come here 
with the expectation of finding all the chiefs and people, 
but there was no one to see,—that they had all left and 
gone south as soon as Mr. Bushyhead had left, and that he 


_ was instructed to tell the story by the chiefs for the pur- 


pose of deceiving us. When we heard this intelligence, 
there was no alternative for us, but to return immediately, 
we could not be otherwise than sadly disappointed, and felt 
some apprehensions for our own gafty, after discovering 
this act of open deception on the part of a people whom 
we had honestly tried to benefit. We asked this youth if 
we were in any danger, he said not in the least; we however 
asked him to return part of the way back, which he will- 
ingly did, and before we parted he told us that the Semi- 
noles had determined to fight and die on the land that the 
Great Spirit had given them,—that not far from the place 
where we was, he expected there would be a battle fought. 
We expressed our deep regret at the course his people had 
determined to persue, and still hoped that they might 
change their minds, and adopt the advice we had given 
them to come in and make peace. 

On our way back, we met two other Indians whom 
we knew, they told us that they had obtained permission to 
go after their wives and children, and would return in a 
few days, but this we had but little reason to expect. We 
told them to inform their people of our disappointment, 
and hoped that they would yet come to a different con- 
clusion. 

We continued our way back, until after nine o’clock 
at night, when we concluded to stop. We were too much 
fatigued to ride further. We laid down, both wet and cold, 
hungry, and slept until morning. Between 8 and 9 o’clock 
on the morning of the 14th we reached Fort Mellon. We 
soon called on Genl. Jesup and informed him of all that 
had taken place; of the entire failure of our Mission, from 
causes over which we could not exercise any controle what- 
ever. Immediately after we had reported to Genl. Jesup. 
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he ordered Micanopy, and all who had come in with him, 
to be sent off instantly to St. Augustine as prisoners of war, 
or rather, as captives, who had come in under a flagg of 
peace, by our persuasion, and under the auspicies of our med- 
iation. On the 15th Decr we addressed a letter to Genl. 
Jesup, in which we acknowledged our gratitude for his 
kindness; and in conclusion, we directed his attention to the 
circumstance of sending the chiefs and their followers to a 
place of confinement and security. 

We herewith insert the part in relation to the subject 
and make it a part of this report. We feel it due to our- 
selves to call your attention to one circumstance. We have 
been in some degree instrumental in inducing Micanopy 
and the other chiefs who came in with him, to expect any 
thing like stratagem on our part, or, that they would be taken 
and thrown into confinement, as they come in under a flag 
of peace, and under our auspicies. We are apprehensive 
that we are suspected of a design to entrap them. We have 
avoided every thing that would in the least lead them to 
suspect our motives in our intercourse with them, and not- 
withstanding the Seminoles have turned a deaf ear to our 
advice for their best good, yet we should regret extremely, 
that just on this eve of our departure, they should be under 
any improper impression that after all we had said to the 
contrary, that we should be suspected of having them sent 
to a place of security. A word from you to them on the 
subject, would be sufficient to remove any improper im- 
pression that they might be under with regard to us. A 
copy of the letter is herewith enclosed and also a copy of 
Genl. Jesup’s reply. We insert the part of his letter in 
answer to that part of our letter that refers to the imprison- 
ment of the chiefs. ‘As to the Chiefs Micanopy and Cloud, 
they came in to remain,—they were hostages under the 
treaty of Fort Dade, and forceably carried off, and Mican- 
opy at last was on his way to join me at Tampy Bay, where 
he supposed he would find me, before he heard of our ar- 
rival, He is aware that I have sent him and the warriors 
who accompanied him to St. Augustine, in consequence of 
the ee conduct of Oppiacca and other chiefs and their 
people.” 
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The 16th of Decr, we took our leave of Genl. Jesup at 
Fort Mellon, and left for our homes; the next day we cross- 
ed over from Picolata to St. Augustine for the express pur- 
pose of vindicating ourselves before the captive chiefs by 
presenting our correspondence with Genl. Jesup about their 
imprisonment. We told them that we would do all that 
lay in our power to relieve them from their confinement, 
and that we would lay the whole affair before you, for the 
purpose of having the same fully communicated to the 
Secry of War; that we felt bound to remonstrate against 
such exercise of power, in violation of the sacred insigna of 
peace, under the extraordinary circumstance of an embassy 
of pacification and friendship. 

The 19th we left the abode of our captive chiefs, and 
returned to Picolata; thence to Savannah, Charlston, at 
which place we reached on the 25th of December. At the 
earnest solicitation of Col. Sherburne, the deputation deter- 
mined to come on to Washington, and on the 30th, we ar- 
rived here. We should not have come to this conclusion 
had it not been for the earnest manner that Col. Sherburne 
pressed the importance of our doing so, for the purpose of 
“sustaining him,” and to finish the duties of our mission. 

In conclusion, we beg to refer to the causes which in 
our humble opinion retarded and defeated the object of 
our mediation. In the first we did not meet with that cor- 
dial and frank cooperation that was due to the great object 
of peace; and unnecessary delay was imposed by 
Genl. Jesup from our first arrival at St. Augustine, which 
was on the 10th of November, to the 28th, in which time 
we could have effected much with the Seminoles, and in all 
probability brought the whole difficulty a happy close. In 
the next place, when we was permitted to proceed to the 
hostile camps of the Seminoles, the time alloted was too 
short, only six days was given us to accomplish an arduous 
and complicated undertaking. In the third place when we 
had succeeded in persuading the chiefs to comply with our 
solicitations, and had effected all the essential preliminar- 
ies of peace, the unfortunate escape of Wild Cat took place, 
and from the bad treatment he had received, after he had 
performed an important trust for the commanding officer, 
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he was determined, it would seem, from the bitterness of 
his feelings to frustrate every plan to capture his people no 
matter in what way it should be attempted to be effected, 
whether under the waving banner of peace or in open battle 
field. 

In the last place, if after all Genl. Jesup had persued 
a more liberal and judicious course with the chiefs after 
they had thrown themselves upon his justice and magnanim- 
ity and not have required the terms which he knew from 
the very nature of things would only make the difficulty 
greater, and aggrevate deeper their sense of all their 
wrong, and oppressions. We do not hesitate to say, that if 
Genl. Jesup had persued a more just course toward the In- 
dians, that an end might have been effected to the war. 

We have now, Sir, stated what is literally a full state- 
ment of facts and circumstances in relation to the import- 
ant mission that your confidence intrusted for our perform- 
ance to the Seminoles of Florida; with the confident as- 
surance of having done all that any individuals could have 
done under the same circumstances. We left nothing un- 
tried, or unresorted to, that would have in the least ad- 
vanced, or, furthered the desirable objects of peace. 
(Signed) Richd Fields, Hair Conrad, his X mark, Jesse 
Bushyhead,* Thos. Woodard, his X mark. Test. Pole 
‘Cat his X mark, Interpreter for the Mediation to the Semi- 
noles. 


6The members of this delegation were influential men of the tribe; 
outstanding among them was the Rev. Jesse Bushyhead who was the 
leader of one of the emigrating parties to the west in the winter of 
1838 and 1839, and afterward served as Chief Justice of the Cherokee 
acer eS oa of a a Aero: of their government. fie 
ied July 17, , and is buried in the Baptist Missi 
of Westville, Oklahoma. : wien eet 
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By 
John Bartlett Meserve. 


The social and political differences between the Upper 
and Lower Creeks were accentuated by the treaty of Feb- 
ruary 12, 18251. This treaty was promoted by William Mc- 
Intosh a chief of the Lower faction and operated to fully 
divest the Creeks of the remaining portion of their tribal 
lands in Georgia. The terms of the treaty were vigorously 
protested by a delegation of the Upper ‘Creeks which at- 
tended a conference with McIntosh and his adherents at 
Indians Springs, Georgia early in February 1825, which 
delegation of Upper Creeks was led by Opothleyahola, a 
young orator of that faction and who was then speaker of 
the .Upper Creek Council. The youthful leader became 
dramatic as he challenged the power of the Lower Creek 
chiefs to cede any portion of the tribal domain without the 
consent of the entire Nation, concluding his protest with 
words of solemn warning to McIntosh, should he sign the 
treaty. McIntosh signed the treaty, however, as did also a 
number of the Lower town chiefs under his domination, al- 
though it was repudiated and unsigned by a majority of 
the Indian representatives. McIntosh was subsequently 
tried before the Creek Council under the Creek law of 1824 
and sentenced to be shot, the order for his execution being 
given by Little Prince, Principal Chief of the Confederacy. 
The death penalty was exacted on May 1, 1825 by a chosen 
company of one hundred Upper Creeks led by Menewa. 

The young Opothleyahola closed his stirring address 
to the commissioners at Indian Springs, in language which 
left little doubt as to the attitude of the Indians toward a 
further disposition of their lands although the suggestion 
of another meeting was made, 

“We met you at the Broken Arrow and then told you 
we had no land to sell. I heard then of no claim against 
our Nation, nor have I heard of any since. We have met 
you here upon a very short notice and I do not think the 


1. 7 Stat. L. 237. Kappler, Vol. II, 214. 
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chiefs present have any authority to treat. Gen. McIntosh 
knows that we are bound by our laws and that what is not 
done in public council is not binding. Can the council be 
public if all the chiefs have not had notice and many of 
them are absent? I am, therefore, under the necessity of 
repeating what I told you at the Broken Arrow, that we 
have no lands to sell. No part of our lands can be sold ex- 
cept in full council and by consent of the whole Nation. 
There is not a full council; there are but a few here from 
the Upper towns and of the chiefs of the Lower towns, many 
are absent. From what you told us yesterday, I am inclined 
to think it would be best for us to remove; but we must have 
time to think of it and to consult our people. Should the 
chiefs now here undertake to sell our country, it would 
cause dissention and ill blood among ourselves, for there are 
many who do not know that we have been invited here for 
that purpose and many who would not consent to it, if they 
were here. I have received a message from my head chief, 
the Big Warrior, directing me to listen to what the commis- 
sioners have to say—to meet and part with them in peace— 
but not to sell any land. I am also instructed to invite you 
to meet us at the Broken Arrow three months hence, where 
a treaty may be finally made. I gave you but one speech 
at the Broken Arrow and I give you but one here. Tomorrow, 
I return home. I have delivered the message of my head 
chief and have no more to say. I shall listen to whatever 
you may think proper to communicate but shall make no 
further answer.” ; 

Then turning toward McIntosh, the ill fated chief, with 
an eye full of meaning, he extended his arm toward him 
and in a low, bitter tone of prophetic menace, added, “I 
have told you, your fate if you sign that paper. I once more 
say, beware.” 

The cleavage between the Upper and Lower Creeks, 
which were now known as the McIntosh faction, became 
one of lasting proportions which continued for many event- 
ful years and the bitter animosities which were engendered 
were never to yield to a better understanding, until all 
semblance of tribal government was taken over by the 
United States, some seventy years later. 


oe 
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The young orator, Opothleyahola (Hu-pui-hilth Ya- 
hola) was born in the Creek Nation about the year 1798 
and is believed to have fought with Chief Weatherford, 
against the whites in the Creek War of 1813-14 and seen 
service at Horseshoe Bend when the recalcitrant Creek 
tribes were all but extinguished by General Jackson. He 
lived at Tuckabatchee town, where lived Big Warrior, chief 
of the Upper Creeks and where the council house was 
situated. He became principal counsellor or speaker of 
the Upper ‘Creek council and exercised much influence over 
their deliberations. 

Under the treaty of January 24, 1826,2 the Lower 
Creeks or McIntosh faction removed to the lands west of 
the Mississippi and thus passed out of the picture in so far 
as further controversies between the Government and the 
Creeks in Alabama, were concerned. The first contingent 
of the Lower Creeks arrived in February 1828 and subse- 
quent arrivals in November of the same year. They settled 
along the banks of the Arkansas River with headquarters 
near the mouth of the Verdigris River. Their removal was 
voluntary. 


The signing of the treaty of February 12, 1825, inspired 
the journey of Opothleyahola and John Stidham to Wash- 
ington, to protest against the terms of the treaty and to 
insist upon the removal of white intruders who were in- 
vading the Creek lands. This visit was made in January 
1826 and resulted in the signing of the treaty of January 
24, 1826, by Opothleyahola and others representing the 
Creek tribes. The Creek representatives declined to enter 
into negotiations with the Government until the terms of 
the treaty of February 12, 1825, were abrogated. The new 
treaty divested the Creeks of all of their lands in Georgia 
but through a technical error, a strip of land was not includ- 
ed although it lay within the limits of Georgia. Opothleya- 
hola bowed to the inevitable and signed this treaty but 
later stood out for the claim to this strip of land for his 
people. This controversy provoked the treaty of November 


2. 7 Stat. L. 286. Kappler, Vol. II, 264, 
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15, 1827.3 in which all of the lands of the Greeks! in Georgia 
were surrendered. Georgia being now satisfied, the State 
of Alabama began to irritate the Creeks and insist upon 
their removal from the state. The Creek representatives 
were cajoled and urged into the signing of the treaty at 
Washington on March 24, 1832,4 by the terms of which the 
tribe relinquished all of its lands east of the Mississippi 
River for lands in the west. Opothleyahola most reluctant- 
ly signed this treaty. The brave Indian leader was in vig- 
orous opposition to the removal of his people from their 
ancient lands in the East. He was apprehensive for them 
and feared a renewal of contact with the McIntosh faction 
which was already in the West. The terms of the treaty 
of 1832 gave the Creeks five years to abdicate their homes 
in Alabama and to reestablish themselves between the Ar- 
kansas and Canadian rivers in the West. It was during the 
negotiations of this treaty that Gen. Lewis Cass, Secretary 
of War, in a message to the Creeks in January 1832, prom- 
ised them lands in the West, to be theirs “as long as the 
grass grows and the rivers run.’”’ This phrase thus coined, 
became a slogan of challenge against a further invasion of 
their tribal domain, in future years. 

In 1834, Opothleyahola and one Benjamin Hawkins, 
influenced undoubtedly by Gen. Sam Houston, went to Na- 
cogdoches, Texas, and negotiated for lands to accomodate 
the Alabama Creeks. General Houston had abandoned his 
life among the Cherokees, north of the Arkansas and re- 
moved to Nacogdoches. Here, he began the practice of 
law and represented the Galveston Bay and Texas Land 
Company, a New York corporation which had obtained a 
large grant of lands from the legislature of Coahuilla and 
Texas. The Mexican government disavowed this grant, im- 
prisoned Gov. Visera and undertook to arrest the members 
of the legislature and others implicated in the grant. 
Through the wily Houston, Opothleyahola was induced to 
enter into negotiations for the purchase of a large tract of 
this land north of Nacogdoches. A preliminary payment 
of $20,000 was made by the Indians, the balance of the 


3. 7 Stat. L. 307. Kappler, Vol. II, 284. 
4. 7 Stat. L. 366. Kappler, Vol. II, 841. 
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$80,000 purchase price to be paid later. In the meantime, 
the report of this project having gone abroad and been 
made public, both the Mexican and American governments 
interfered and the matter was abandoned. 

In 1836 some of the Creek towns in Alabama prepared 
to join the insurgent Seminoles. Opothleyahola marched 
at the head of his Tuckabatchee warriors, captured some 
of the young men of a neighboring village who had donned 
the war paint to start a revolt and delivered them to the 
military authorities to expiate the crimes they had com- 
mitted against travelers and settlers. After holding a coun- 
cil of warriors, he led 1500 of them against the rebellious 
towns, receiving a commission as colonel and when the 
regular troops with their Indian allies appeared at Hatche- 
chubbee, the hostiles surrendered. The United States au- 
thorities then took advantage of the ‘Creek warriors to begin 
the enforced emigration of the tribe to the west. Under a 
strict military convoy, the first contingent of the reluctant 
Creeks were forcibly removed to the west in 1836, ninety 
of their town chiefs being chained in pairs during the jour- 
ney. In the following year, Opothleyahola led some 8,000 
of his people from their ancient homes in Alabama to lands 
north of the Canadian river. He was now chief of the 
Upper Creeks and most highly revered and respected by 
them. 

The plans of conquest in contemplation by Sam Hous- 
ton in Texas undoubtedly had in mind the use of certain 
of his Indian friends among the Cherokees and Creeks. 
Through Lieut. Peter Harper a white man who had mar- 
ried a Cherokee woman, he undertook to get in touch with 
the Indian chiefs to the north. Opothleyahola, who probab- 
ly was not altogether satisfied with his new surroundings, 
in 1837 communicated with Houston through Harper. On 
February 9, 1837, Houston wrote to Harper, acknowledging 
the receipt of this communication and tells him to advise 
the Creek chiefs: ‘Tell them I will take them warmly by 
the hand. They will be welcome.’’ The Harper letter 
turns up in the hands of Opothleyahola as Houston probab- 
ly intended it should, the Indian Superintendant gets hold 
of it and transmits a copy to the Commissioner of Indian 
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Affairs at Washington, with a letter dated May 10, 1837, 
about what is going on in the West. This was the last ges- 
ture by the Creeks to remove to Texas. 

The Upper and Lower Creek factions in the beginning, 
rarely came in contact with each other in the new country. 
Roley McIntosh, a brother of the ill-fated William Mcintosh 
was chief of the Lower Creeks and Opothleyahola chief of 
the Upper faction. The influence of Opothleyahola over 
his people became a fixed factor in their lives. He was 
cool, cautious and sagacious and displayed talents of a su- 
perior order. His fidelity to the best concerns of his people, 
was unquestioned. No one ever bribed or corrupted Opoth- 
leyahola, although he may have been cajoled and threat- 
ened and was compelled to yield through stress of circum- 
stances. He was a party signatory for his tribe to the treaty 
of January 4, 18455 and to the treaty of June 13, 1854.§ 

On an occasion, during an intertribal council held at 
Asbury Mission on the North Fork in November, 1859, 
Opothleyahola delivered an impassioned address favoring 
education for the young people of the tribe and said, in part, 

“My brothers, many, many years ago, when I was a 
child, there was a beautiful island in the Chattahoochee 
River. It was covered with stately trees and carpeted with 
green grass. When the Indian was hungry and could not 
find game elsewhere, he could always go to that island and 
kill a deer. An unwritten law forbade the killing of more 
than one deer, and, even then, the hunter might resort to 
the island only when he had failed elsewhere. But the 
banks of that island were of sandy soil. As the floods of 
the river rolled on this side and on that, the banks wore 
away and the island shrunk in size. When our people left 
the country, the island had become so small that there was 
only room for two or three of the great trees and most 
of the green grass was gone. The deer, once so plentiful 
there, had entirely disappeared. 

“T have since learned that there isa kind of grass 


which, if it had been planted on the banks of that beautiful 
island, might have saved it. This grass strikes its roots 
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deeply into the sandy soil and binds it so firmly that the 
waters of the flood cannot wear it away. 

“My brothers, we Indians are like that island in the 
middle of the river. The white man comes upon us as a 
flood. We crumble and fall, even as the sandy banks of 
that beautiful island in the Chattahoochee. The Great Spirit 
knows, as you know, that I would stay that flood which 
comes thus to wear us away, if we could. As well might 
we try to push back the flood of the river itself. 

“As the island in the river might have been saved by 
planting the long rooted grass upon its banks, so let us save 
our people by educating our boys and girls and young men 
and young women in the ways of the white man. Then they 
may be planted and deeply rooted about us and our people 
may stand unmoved in the flood of the white man.” 

7The Civil War wrought havoc among the Creeks in the 
Indian Territory, opening old tribal wounds and fanning 
into flames, the smoldering embers of their ancient factional 
antagonisms. They were drawn into the conflict between the 
North and the South before they had time fully to recover 
from the economic and political chaos into which they were 
cast by their enforced removal to the west. The two fac- 
tions were, as yet, not reunited although a preliminary ges- 
ture had been made by the progressive leaders of both fac- 
tions in 1860, by the adoption of a written constitution and 
the popular election of a Principal 'Chief. During the Civil 
War little responsible government existed in the Creek Na- 
tion. They were at a disadvantage of being unable to pre- 
sent a united front against a common foe. Bitter rival fac- 
tions seemed eager to draw the sword against each other 
upon the question of secession which was one about which 
they knew little. The war, as a matter of fact, was no 
affair of the Indians and their wiser leaders, in the begin- 
ning, counselled strict neutrality between the warring fac- 
tions of the Government. Opothleyahola and Chief John 
Ross of the Cherokees called a General Council of all the 
tribes which met at Antelope Hills, now in Roger Mill Co., 
Okla., in July, 1861 and urged an agreement on neutrality. 
In the end, however, the Indians were forced by a combina- 
tion of circumstances, to ally themselves with whichever 
side could assure them the greatest measure of protection 
against the other warring faction in their own tribe. The 


7, Article by Rachel Caroline Eaton in Tulsa World, January 
11, 1931, to which the writer is greatly indebted for much information. 
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Civil War among the Indians in the Territory resolved itself 
into a war of self extermination. 

In the summer of 1861, Gen. Albert Pike, representing 
the Confederate Government met the Creek chiefs and rep- 
resentatives near Eufaula and concluded with them, a treaty 
of alliance. Opothleyahola leading his delegation of Upper 
Creeks, bitterly fought this treaty of alliance and urged 
that neutrality be preserved. After its adoption, he and © 
his followers retired from the conference and returned to 
their homes. The Upper Creeks, now driven to declare a 
positive position, under the leadership of Opothleyahola, 
steadfastly remained loyal to the Union and persistenly re- 
fused to join the McIntosh faction in any alliance with the 
Confederacy. Perhaps in this decided course, one may de- 
tect a lingering resentment against the States of Georgia 
and Alabama, rather than sentiments of attachment to the 
Federal Union. Opothleyahola and his adherents were not 
concerned with the slavery question, because many of them 
were slave holders. In fact, as far back as 1838, Chief 
Opothleyahola is credited with having made claim to and 
carried off, seven negro slaves, belonging to the estate of 
the late Col. A. P. Chouteau. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that Opothleyahola mobilized at his encampment 
near the junction of the North Fork and the Deep Fork of 
the Canadian River, near the present town of Eufaula, about 
2000 warriors, consisting of full-blood Creeks and a band 
of Seminoles under Halex Tustenuggee. The contingent was 
illy armed and accompanied by a large number of women, 
children and old men, all inured to hardship. This band of 
Loyal Upper Creeks and Seminoles was not composed of 
renegades and outlaws fleeing from justice, but of self re- 
specting, prosperous farmers and their families, who, com- 
pelled to flee for safety, were taking their household goods 
and flocks and herds with them, together with two or three 
hundred negroes, mostly slaves. Finding his position threat- 
ened by Col. Douglass H. Cooper in command of the Indian 
regiments enlisted in the Confederate cause to which was 
added a Texas cavalry regiment, Opothleyahola broke 
camp on November 5, 1861 and began his movement north 
toward the Kansas line to join the Union forces and to seek 
protection for the women and children. It was a colorful 
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cavalcade as it moved forward and consisted of armed war- 
riors, covered wagons, ox teams, carriages, buggies, droves 
of live stock and was followed by scouts. Ten days later 
Colonel Cooper finding the camp deserted, hastened in pur- 
suit and came upon the refugees at Round Mountain, near 
the mouth of the Cimarron River and where an indecisive 
battle was fought on November 19, from which both parties 
were compelled to retire at nightfall. There seems to be 
'some indecision as to the precise location of this battlefield, 
whether near Yale or at a place about a mile north of the 
present town of Keystone, in Pawnee County, Oklahoma. 
Colonel Cooper reported that his troops had killed and 
wounded 110 and took a number of prisoners although the 
Union report makes the loss of Opothleyahola, much less. 
The intrepid leader led his exiles under cover of night 
along the north bank of the Arkansas and encamped on 
Bird ‘Creek, some seven miles northeast of the present city 
of Tulsa, where he hoped to replenish his supplies and se- 
cure reenforcements among the neutral Creeks and Chero- 
kees assembled at Camp McDaniel. Camp McDaniel was 
located near what is now the town of Owasso. Colonel 
Cooper was unable to resume his pursuit of the refugees at 
once and it was early in December before he again started. 
Colonel Cooper was apprised on December 8, that Opoth- 
leyahola was ready to negotiate for peace. Major Pegg with 
three companies of full blood Cherokee Indians was dis- 
patched by Cooper to treat with the refugee leader. The 
Confederate colonel was evidently not advised that many 
of the Cherokees were quite sympathetic to the loyal 
Creeks. Major Pegg found Opothleyahola not an humble 
supplicant, but a superb stately chieftain, who, seizing the 
initiative as if by natural right, extended greetings to the 
Cherokees and called them friends. Then came from the 
lips of the aged orator of the Creeks, words of compelling 
influence to the Cherokees. Tactfully he recalled to their 
minds the time when they dwelt side by side in the valleys 
of their native streams back in the East and the path be- 
tween the two nations was the white path of peace and the 
chain of friendship that bound the tribes together was kept 
bright and shining with deeds of brotherly kindness and 
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good will. He addressed them in his figurative style at 
length and at his conclusion, a leading Cherokee spoke the 
word which signified agreement. After several] of the Cher- 
okees had spoken, the Cherokee Indians deserted Colonel 
Cooper and flatly refused to fight against their Creek broth- 
ers, led by Opothleyahola. Major Pegg and a handful of 
followers rode back to camp in the evening and on the fol- 
lowing day occurred the battle of Chusto-Talasah or Cav- 
ing Bank.’ This engagement is described by Colonel Coop- 
er in his report to the Confederate War Department as fol- 
lows ;— 

“The position taken up by the enemy presented almost 
insurmountable obstacles. The creek made up to the prairie 
on the side of our approach in an abrupt, precipitious bank 
some 30 feet in height, in places cut into steps reaching near 
the top and forming a parapet, while the creek, being deep, 
was fordable but at certain points known only to the enemy. 

“The approach side, which was occupied by hostile 
forces, was densely covered with heavy timber, matted un- 
derbrush and thickets and fortified additionally by pros- 


8. The site where this battle was fought is on the southwest quarter 
of Section Twenty (20) in Township Twenty-one (21) North and Range 
Thirteen (13) East. This location has been quite definitely made and 
steps should be taken to mark the same. 

As a part of the forces of Colonel Cooper, was the 1st Creek Regi- 
ment under command of Col. D. N. McIntosh, who was a son of the ill 
fated Chief William McIntosh. As a private soldier in the regiment of 
Gone! glee nae ay YOUN Creek Indian by the name of Pleasant 

orter, who afterwards became a character of great promi 

eB Hae of the Creek Nation. . agrees Sn 

olonel Cooper was Indian Agent to the Choct ‘Chi 
eae Civil es broke. 3 aiipeete see 
t the outbreak of the Civil War, the Indians in the Terri 

disturbed by the apparent abandonment of them by the Felesl a eee 
ment while the Confederate representatives became busy among them 
They were further perturbed by the statement attributed to Sen. Wm. H. 
Seward made during the campaign of 1860 in a speech at Chicago in 
which he is reputed to have said, “The Indian Territory, also, south of 
Kansas, must be vacated by the Indians.” This language appeared om- 
inous to them and seemed tentatively to augur the policy of the new 
ean predate 

ter the day’s fighting at Round Mountain, the Confe = 
tired and camped for the night among the tall grass, cepectice Gee 
the battle in the morning. About 1 o’clock at night, they were awaken- 
ed by the flames of a prairie fire bearing rapidly down upon them and 
fanned by a stiff north wind. They abandoned their wagon trains and 
supplies, having barely time to escape with their lives. After firing the 
prairies, Opothleyahola, took up his march toward Bird Creek in the 
early morning hours. 
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trate logs. Near the center of the enemy’s lines was a 
dwelling, a small corn crib and a rail fence situated in a 
recess of the prairie at the gorge at the bend of the creek 
of horseshoe form, about 400 or about 500 yards in length. 
This bend was thickly wooded and covered in front near 
the house with long interwoven weeds and grass extending 
to a bench behind which the enemy could lie and pour upon 
the advancing line his deadly fire in comparative safety, 
while the creek banks on either side covered the house by 
flank and reverse. Forcing their way under hot fire across 
the creek and meeting the enemy in a hand-to-hand en- 
counter over the rough and tangled ground, through thick- 
ets and tall grass, the Confederate forces, composed of both 
{Indian and white regiments, drove the refugees back and 
they, in turn compelled their antagonists to give ground. 

“For three or four hours the fighting continued, the 
advantage shifting from side to side until sundown the 
loyal ‘Creeks suddenly ceased firing and were gone from 
the line of attacks, disappearing almost as if by magic; and 
the Confederate troops extracted themselves from the un- 
derbrush and matted swamp grass and marched back to 
camp, suspecting the enemy of strategy.” 

This battle fought on December 9, 1861 was fought 
approximately two miles north and one mile east of Turley, 
in what is now Tulsa County, Oklahoma. Its location has 
been quite definitely made. No report was made by either 
side as to the casualities and the presumption is that they 
were not great. The loyal Creeks were holding off the 
Confederates until their women and children and wagon 
trains and supplies could be well on the way to Kansas. 
Colonel Cooper was fearful of a direct charge because he 
was not exactly certain of the loyalty of his Indian allies. . 

Again, under cover of darkness, Opothleyahola led his 
refugees from the scenes of the battlefield and retreated to 
the northwest, encamping at or near Hominy Falls in what 
is now Osage County, Oklahoma. Here he entrenched his 
troops and awaited the advance of the Confederates and 
their allies. His delay here was almost fatal and was oc- 
casioned, that his force might be augmented by the arrival 
of other loyal bands who were en route to join him. Colonel! 
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Cooper returned to Fort Gibson and the further pursuit of 
the refugees was intrusted to Col. James Mcintosh. After 
forced marches with his trained and well disciplined troops, 
Colonel McIntosh came upon the fortified Creeks late in 
the forenoon of December 26. He found them entrenched 
on a rugged hill covered with scrub oak and underbrush. 
The Seminoles under Halex Tustennuggee were in the front 
protected by trees and rocks and were drawn up in battle 
line near the top of the hill. Opothleyahola’s mounted 
troops occupied a place in the rear as reserves. Fragments 
of other tribes held strong stragetic positions as outposts. 
Every tree and thicket sheltered a warrior determined to 
sell his life in defense of this last stronghold. Colonel Mc- 
Intosh launched his attack at 12 o’clock and hurled his 
troops upon the hill with such force that they swept all 
before them. Short of arms and ammunition and weakened 
by protracted privations, the refugees, unable to withstand 
the fierce onslaught fell back from cover to cover. Their 
last stand in an effort to protect their women and children 
was in vain. The victorious Confederates drove them in 
headlong flight. Women and children fled in terror and 
wild confusion. Horses and wagons were left behind and 
the scanty stores of provisions abandoned. A _ northern 
blizzard from the northwest blew sleet in their faces as they 
fled over the snow covered ground, their bodies thinly clad, 
as they had no time to snatch any warm clothing they may 
have had. Some were even without shoes and destitute of 
the simplest necessities. Thus the vanquished refugees 
traveled from four o’clock in the afternoon, all night and 
the next day, making their way across the Kansas line near 
the Walnut River. The dauntless old chieftain who had 
led his tribesmen toward the setting sun, now tottered as 
he led them into the frozen north pursued by Standwaite 
shot deva men, womenataletilirer GaN 

, n whose bodies were left 
uncovered, save by the snow. 


The survivors arriving in Kansas in dead of winter, suf- 
fered hardships inconceivable. Within two months after 
their arrival 240 Creeks alone had died of famine, pestilence 
and exposure and more than 100 frozen limbs were ampu- 
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tated. The United States Army unprepared for such an 
emergency, did what it could to relieve the suffering. From 
time to time, other loyal Indians from the Territory joined 
them until their number reached 10,000 souls who pitched 
their tents at and contiguous to the Sac and Fox Agency in 
Osage County, Kansas and up and down the Neosho valley.® 
In the midst of dire poverty and suffering, they spent the 
winter and spring of 1862. Opothleyahola, now broken in 
health but dauntless in spirit, mounted his lean pony and 
rode weary miles over the wind swept prairies of Kansas, 
to interview Federal officers for the relief of his people. 
He offered to lead a regiment of Indians back into the Ter- 
ritory in an attempt to clear his country of the Confeder- 
ates in order that his people might return to their homes. 
But this was not to be. With the coming of the summer, his 
heroic soul passed to the Spirit Land and his worn out body 
was laid to rest in an unknown and unmarked grave at or 
near the Sac and Fox Agency at Quenemo, Osage County, 
Kansas. 

In days to come, the tide of fortune changed and the 
loyal Indians returned to their homes in the Territory. But 
they were loth to forget that the breach between the fac- 
tions in the Creek Nation was slow to heal. 

Opothleyahola did not adopt the dress of the white 
man. His form was draped in a blanket which hung grace- 


9. Col. W. F. Coffin was appointed, by the Lincoln administration 
in 1861, Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the Southern Superintend- 
antcy, with headquarters at Tahlequah. Finding himself unable to reach 
that place because of the activities of the Confederates, he secured the 
removal of his headquarters to Le Roy, Coffey County, Kansas. Opoth- 
leyahola and his refugees first established themselves on the Verdigris, 
near the present town of Coyville, in the northwest corner of Wilson 
County, Kansas. They were immediately removed by Colonel Coffin to 
his newly established agency at Le Roy, the Kansas farmers being em- 
ployed with their teams and wagons to remove the women, children and 
such household effects as the Indians had. The new camps were estab- 
lished along the Neosho valley from about two miles above Le Roy south 
to Neosho Falls. Attempts to remove them again further north to the 
Sac and Fox reservation at Quenemo, in Osage County, were opposed by 
Opothleyahola. His consent was later secured through the influence of 
his friend Colonel Carruth and the removal again made in the summer of 
1862. Opothleyahola died shortly after the removal to Quenemo. See 
“Indian Refugees in Coffey County,” by J. P. Hamilton Sr., in 1880 and 
republished by Glick Fockele in the Le Roy Reporter of Le Roy, Kansas, 
in its issues of August 14 and 21, 1931. Mr. Hamilton, now deceased, 
was one of the teamsters who assisted in removing the Indian women 


and children. 
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fully as the toga of a Roman senator. A bright colored 
shawl encircled his head like a turban. He was a man of 
large and imposing frame. Although the members of his 
tribe recognized poligamy, Opothleyahola seems to have 
had but one wife. He had, at least two daughters and 
one son. The son graduated from the Choctaw academy in 
Kentucky, and took the name of Richard M. Johnson. The 
chief was unlettered and could speak only in the Creek 
tongue. The only likeness of the old chieftain, now known, 
is the oil painting of him in Washington, made, perhaps 
about 1832 and which now adorns the gallery of the War 
Department at the capital. Copies of this celebrated paint- 
ing are frequently seen.19 The old chief was quite pros- 
perous and at the outbreak of the Civil War, was consider- 
ed to be the richest member of the Creek tribes. His estate 
consisted of herds and flocks which were entirely dissipated 
by the campaign into Kansas and the ravages of the war. 


Opothleyahola enjoyed an uninterrupted leadership of 
the Upper ‘Creeks for 40 years. No man in their history so 
touched the hearts of his people. In him, they saw a re- 
flection of themselves. They knew he sympathized with 
their sorrows and understood their aspirations. He sur- 
passed all others in those attributes which the Indians felt 
common to them all. He possessed an unsurpassed power 
to express himself to them in terms which they understood. 
Undoubtedly, he was the outstanding Creek leader of the 
full blood, after the days of the Creek War. Opothleyahola 
was wholly in sympathy with the full blood Indian, who he 
believed, should be permitted to enjoy his social and politi- 
cal life according to his own notion. He was, in every in- 
stinct, a natural communist. This fact shared alike by his 
people, carried with it the necessary implication of the in- 
capacity of the Indian as an individual. to compete in the 
white man’s socal and economic order. Group life was the 
unit of his political thought and understanding. No situation 
arose in hs lifetime to challenge him to recede from the 
communal ownership of the tribal lands. He was never dis- 
turbed by the question of the allotment of the lands in sev- 


7. History of the Indian Tribes, by Thomas L. McK 
Hall, 1842, Voi. II, 7. y cKenney and James 
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eralty and just what would have been his attitude later, 
cannot be conjectured. He was progressive, strongly fa- 
vored the education of his people and encouraged them in 
the productive arts and in thrift. He might have accepted 
the allotment scheme as a logical consequence and favored 
it. 

The McIntosh faction remained a source of apprehen- 
sion to him and seemed to color many of his activities. He 
never appeared to reach a stage where he would trust the 
differences between the Upper and Lower Creeks to be ac- 
comodated. Many of the Indians fought on both sides during 
the Civil War, apparently seeking to be allied with the 
winning party, but not so with Opothleyahola. He took his 
punishment, but not lying down. Prejudice may have warp- 
ed and impaired his lite service to his people. Happier 
would have been the concerns of the Creek people, as a 
whole, had Opothleyahola cast his influence and efforts 
toward reuniting the factions, as was accomplished after 
his death. The Upper and Lower Creeks were drawn 
together by the adoption of the written constitution 
in 1867. The embers of discord were extinguished 
only to be revived, but feebly, in later years, under the dy- 
nastic pretensions of Ok-tars-sars-har-jo, Lacher Haijo, Is- 
parhecher and Chitto Harjo, each professing to be the suc- 
cessor of Opothleyahola, but none of whom was worthy to 
unlace the strings of his moccasins. 


THE OPENING OF THE CREROKEE 
OUTLET 
(Continued) 
By JOE B. MILAM. 


Most printed information pertaining to the coming 
opening was really of value to the men and women who in- 
tended to enter the new lands. Advice against accepting 
offers from the numerous parties who were offering to 
locate choice claims or town lots, was frequent in the news- 
papers, for the country was full of fraudulent, slick-tongued 
fellows, who “for ten dollars, or even for one dollar,’’ would 
promise to get and to hold certain locations. Even though 
the intention might have been sincere, no man could have 
done such a thing. 

People were advised to run in parties, groups, or 
colonies, in order to witness for each other, for even though 
a man were first on a given claim, he would be apt to lose, 
if three or four others witnessed against him. The dis- 
honest speculators all were planning to travel in colonies, 
and it behooved the honest man to protect himself. 

Detailed instructions, directing a settler in the finding 
of quarter and township numbers were of paramount 
importance to anyone intending to stake a claim, for a 
slight error made in filing was apt to cost a man his title. 

One of the most valuable announcements which was 
made officially by the interior department, prior to the 
President’s proclamation, concerned the method which had 
been adopted to prevent speculation and fraud... It is 
needless to say that the idea was borrowed from the Aus- 
tralian ballot system. Booths would be erected, it revealed 
on both the north and south sides of the Outlet and land 
office clerks placed in charge several days prior to the day 
of opening. Every homesteader would be required to go 
to one of these booths and file a declaration of his intention 
to take up land under the terms of the proclamation. He 


1Guthrie Daily News, August 23, 1893. 
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would, thereupon, receive a certificate, which he would be 
required to hold until his selection was made. When he 
_ had chosen his land he would then be obliged to go to a 
land office and surrender his certificate. In this way, it 
was believed, there could be no possibility of taking valu- 
able lands by proxy, as no one would be permitted to make 
a filing unless he were personally identified throughout 

the transaction by the certificates issued to him before the 
- opening? 

Altogether, nine booths were to be opened, on Sep- 
tember 11, as follows: on the south, four booths—Booth 
No. 1 at Stillwater in Payne county; Booth No. 2 north of 
Orlando in Logan county; Booth No. 3 north of Hennessey 
in Kingfisher county; Booth No. 4 south of Goodwin in 
Higgins county. On the north, five booths—Booth No. 5 
at Kiowa, Kansas; Booth No. 6 at Cameron, Kansas, south 
of Anthony; Booth No. 7 at Caldwell, Kansas; Booth No. 
8 at Hunnewell, Kansas; Booth No. 9 at Arkansas City, 
Kansas. 

Day by day, people looked and prayed for the pro- 
clamation of the President which should open the lands of 
the Outlet for settlement. Twenty days were required by 
law, following the proclamation, before the lands could be 
opened, and the summer was fast advancing. The Guthrie 
Daily News, which had been designated as the official 
voice to publish the President’s proclamation, carried word 
on Sunday, August 20, that from the Interior Department 
had come indications that noon, September 16, would be 
the date of opening. The proclamation, it announced, con- 
tained 15,000 words, it being necessary to make the pro- 
clamation cumbersome, because the law prescribed that it 
should contain the law and other official utterances gov- 
erning the opening. 

With a last minute knowledge of the fact, by wire, 
the ‘““News”’ shoved another story off the front page, and 
published, under an excited little headline, “THE PRO- 
CLAMATION!”’ 


2Tbid. 
3] bid., September 6, 1893. 
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Look for the President’s proclamation bright and 
early Monday morning. It has been returned, signed 
by the President, to Washington, and will appear with- 
out fail. ; 

On the nineteenth day of August, 1893, the President 
of the United States placed his signature to the long-hoped- 
for proclamation, a lengthy document, in which was treated 
every detail concerning the opening of the Cherokee Out- 
let.4 

It opened by recalling the agreement of May 17, with 
the Cherokee Nation of Indians, by which that nation 
ceded its lands lying in Indian Territory to the government 
of the United States. These lands, bounded on the west by 
the one hundredth (100°) degree of west longitude; on the 
north by the state of Kansas; and on the south by the Creek 
Nation, the Territory of Oklahoma, and the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Reservation, therefore, upon the initial payment 
of $295,736 (of the total $8,595,736.12) to the Cherokees, 
became a part of the public domain.® 

Certain provisions, as provided in the treaty with the 
Cherokees, whereby seventy Cherokee citizens were to be 
granted allotments, were restated in the proclamation. Due 
to the fact that the Tonkawa and Pawnee tribes of Indians 
had previously ceded their lands to the federal govern- 
ment, so that they too were a part of the public domain, 
these lands were, at the same time and in the same manner 
as the Cherokee lands, to be opened to settlement. 

The Secretary of Interior had been empowered by 
Congress to divide the Cherokee Outlet into counties, which 
he had done. The President’s proclamation, therefore, in- 
cluded the boundaries of the seven counties created, K, L, 
M, N, O, P, and Q, and the reservation in each for a county 
seat, county court house, school lands, parks and lands for 
other public purposes. For public highways, there were 
reserved four rods between each section of land, the sec- 
tion lines being the center of the highways.’ 


417. S. Statutes at Large, XXVIII, 1222. 
5Ibid, 1223. .. Aime 
6Jbid., 1225-1226, 

TIbid., 1227. 
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There were set aside also, the lands of the Osage and 
Kansas Indians; those of the Ponca tribe of Indians; those 
of the Confederated Otoe and Missouria tribes of Indians; 
the reservation for the Chilocco Indian Industrial school; 
Camp Supply Military Reservation; and the three Saline 
reserves, located in eastern, western, and middle sections of 
the Outlet.’ 

Sections sixteen and thirty-six of every township were 
reserved for the use and benefit of public schools to be es- 
tablished within the limits of the Outlet. Section thirteen 
in each township, not otherwise disposed of, was reserved 
for university, agricultural college and normal school pur- 
poses.2° 

President Cleveland reiterated his announcement that 
a strip of land one hundred feet in width, around and im- 
mediately within the outer boundaries of the entire country 
to be opened, was set apart, temporarily, for the use of 
those persons intending to make the run, so that they 
might all have equal opportunity for a fair start." 


The foregoing exceptions having been made, and their 
boundaries carefully defined, President Cleveland was free 
to make that part of the proclamation which declared the 
lands acquired from the ‘Cherokee, Tonkawa and Pawnee 
Tribes of Indians open to settlement, at the hour of twelve 
o’clock noon (central standard time) on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 16, 1893.” 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office, with 
the advice of the Secretary of Interior, was directed to es- 
tablish nine registration booths on certain given locations, 
which should be open for business on Monday, the eleventh 
of September. Every person who wished to make the run 
was required to come to one of these booths and make a 
declaration in writing, stating his or her qualifications to 
make homestead entry for the new lands. These qualifi- 
cations were enumerated somewhat as follows: The party 
had to be twenty-one years of age, or the head of a family; 


8Ibid., 1228-1229. 
9Tbid., 1244. 
10[bid., 1229. 

11] bid. 

12]bid., 1227. 
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a citizen of the United States, or one who had declared in- 
tention of becoming such; one who had not exhausted his 
homestead rights by perfecting homestead entry for one 
hundred and sixty acres in any other opening, or who was 
the owner of one hundred and sixty acres of land in any 
State or Territory. To these avowals he must take an oath. 

Similar certificates were issued to persons desiring 
town lots, and any person wishing to secure certificates for 
both homestead and town lots was allowed to do so. Thus, 
in case he did not secure a claim to his liking, he could 
possibly stake a town lot; he could not stake both, for it 
would have been difficult, no doubt, to convince the gov- 
ernment that one needed a home in town when he had to 
live on his claim in order to prove it and make it his own. 

No person not holding such a certificate would, under 
any circumstances, be allowed to enter or file upon any 
land in the Outlet. 

Soldiers desiring to take a claim could, through a per- 
sonal agent, do so, but no such claims were allowed by 
mail.18 

After provisions for the opening, came the next ques- 
tion at hand, that is, that of filing. This was to be done 
first with the county recorder, and must include a descrip- 
tion and boundary of the claim or town lot staked. Unless 
an exact copy of said plat were in the hands of the General 
Land Office one month after filing with the county record- 
er, the property was subject to sale to the highest bidder. 

Claims were to be initiated under the homestead law, 
either by settlement on the land or by entry at the district 
office; in the former case, the settler should have three 
months after settlement within which to file his application 
for the tract at the district office; in the latter case, six 
months after entry at that office within which to establish 
residence and begin improvements upon the land.'4 

Lands in different sections of the Outlet were supposed 
to be very different in quality; therefore, prices were set 
on them according to their location. For land east of 
ninety-seven and one half degrees west longitude, the sum 


137 bid., 1236-1237. 
l4Jbid., 1238, 
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of $2.50 per acre was to be charged for that between the 
degrees of ninety-seven and one-half, and ninety-eight and 
one-half, one dollar per acre, and also, interest upon the 
amount so to be paid for the land from the date of entry to 
the date of final payment, at the rate of four per cent an- 
nually.1 


In addition to the price to be paid for the claim, there 
were certain required fees: for an entry of over eighty 
acres, a fee of ten dollars, and for an entry of eighty acres 
or less, a fee of five dollars, and in both cases, an addition 
of two per cent upon the government price of the land, 
computed at the rate of $1.25 per acre. 

Parties who desired to found, upon the new land, a 
town or city, were required to file with the recorder of the 
county in which it was to be located, a plat describing the 
boundaries, streets, squares, blocks, lots and alleys, the 
size of the same, land for schools, parks and other public 
provisions, together with the name of the town. 


The amount of land to be included in a city was to be 
proportionate to the number of inhabitants; in a town of 
one hundred and less than two hundred inhabitants, there 
could be entered not to exceed 320 acres; two hundred and 
less than one thousand inhabitants might enter not to ex- 
ceed 1280 acres; for each additional one thousand inhabi- 
tants, not to exceed five thousand in all, an increased 
amount of 320 acres. When the number of inhabitants 
of a town happened to be less than a hundred, the townsite 
was to be restricted to the land actually occupied for town 
purposes by legal subdivisions." 

Four land districts were originally established by the 
President, to be located as follows: the Enid district, in 
County O; the Alva district, County M; the Woodward dis- 
trict, in County N; and the Perry district, in County P. Each 
of these districts was carefully bounded as to extent of 
territory, so that there could be no question in the mind of a 
settler as to where he should file his claim or town lot.'8 


15]bid., 1224. 
16[bid., 1233. 
17[bid., 1238. 
18] bid., 1239. 
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The document was signed by Grover Cleveland, President 
of the United States, and by W. Q. Gresham, Secretary of 
State. 

It must be remembered that in the whole Strip, there 
were approximately 6,500,000 acres, and that of this num- 
ber 5,600 acres had been taken out for allotments, 735,000 
acres for school, public buildings and universities, 8,640 
acres in the Chilocco Indian school reservation, and 2,500 
acres for county seats, to say nothing of the innumerable 
townsites already projected. Certain it was that a large 
proportion of the persons intending to make the run, would 
be disappointed and be forced to turn their faces wearily 
toward their former homes. Despite the knowledge of this 
fact, no one believed that he would be one of the unfor- 
tunates. Hope was springing in their breasts. ‘Life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of 160 acres of land in the Strip seems 
to animate every man, woman and child now coming into 
Guthrie,’ commented a news writer, and continued to say 
that they had there in their midst cowboys prancing about 
on the untamed broncos, dudes on palfreys, staid citizens 
on stout draft horses, women on ambling gennets, young 
men on thoroughbreds, old men on spavined rozinatee, boys 
on ponies—every kind and variety, racing and rushing 
about as if in training for the opening race and the great 
stake of 160 acres of land each.!9 

Wagons were passing through the country in great 
numbers, since the actual day was set. Many of them had 
comical mottoes on their brown canvas. One read: 

“Tf you get there before I do 

Tell them that I’m coming too!” 
Another said, “I won’t be a sooner, but I’ll get thar as soon 
as the soonest.” Still another carried: 

“In God we trusted 

In Texas we busted. 

But let ’er rip” 

We'll make ’er in the Strip.2° 

Most of these people were eager to get hold of a copy 
of the President’s proclamation, and of maps of the Outlet, 


19Guthrie Daily News, August 29, 1893, 1. 
20Cherokee Strip Guide, (Arkansas City), August 11, 1893. 
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many of which were printed. In Guthrie, more than 2500 
copies of the proclamation were sold on the day of publica- 
tion; more than a thousand were sold in Oklahoma City; 
large orders came in by telegraph, some as high as two 
thousand form one place, and for several hundred each for 
Mulhall, Orlando, Seward, and numerous other towns of 
Oklahoma.?! 


J. B. Tucker and Gordon W. Lillie also edited a small 
book of 97 pages, which they called, “A Topographical 
Hand Book of the Cherokee Strip,’ and which included 
practically every bit of information a future settler could 
wish to know, including a most detailed map of the entire 
Outlet. 


In the evening boomers sat around their camp fires, 
studying—studying, with a map of the Strip in front of 
them; and by the light of the fires, they carefully traced 
the creeks and river windings, picking out the eligible bot- 
tom lands and pieces of timbered country that they fondly 
fancied would soon be their own. The women, many of 
them, seemed contented and determined, with no apprehen- 
sion of the dangers and difficulties ahead. 


Of course, there were representatives of every type. 
Some looked prosperous and had provisions enough to last 
indefinitely; others showed that they had not enough to 
eat, and often were forced to give up the long wait, espec- 
ially in the face of a winter on the new lands, with no op- 
portunity of raising a crop until the next spring. Still others 
looked as if they didn’t care what odds were against them— 
they would get there all the same; and the defiant looking 
guns hanging at their hips, proclaimed in a grim way the 
desperate character of the men who wore them. 


The “Strip fever’? seemed to permeate the very air. 
Every body was getting it, as witness: 


21Guthrie Daily News, August 27, 1893. 
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THE STRIP 


The Strip, the Strip 
The Beautiful strip, 
Rippity, bippity, 
Flippity flip. 


We've all gone mad, 
Wild as hares, 
Why nobody cares, 
The Strip, the Strip, 
The lunatic Strip, 
Rippity, bippity, 
Flippity flip! 


We'll close the stores 
And sell out the shops 
And sail for the Strip 
If the whole world stops 
The Strip, the Strip 
The boomerange Strip 
Rippity, bippity 
Flippity flip! 


W’ell starve on the prairie 
And spend our last dollar, 
But what does that matter 
So long as we holler— 
The Strip, the Strip, 
The whoop-a-lah Strip 
Rippity, bippity 
Flippity flip! 
—Guthrie News 


Following the proclamation, the main interest moved 
to the registration booths along the line, north and south. 
Because Arkansas City had spent years in advertising, and 
because people naturally go to the places they know about, 
the greatest crowds gathered around that little city; but 
as other towns realized the pecuniary compensation to be 
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derived from the settlers-to-be, they all launched into the 
most extensive advertising this section of the country had 
ever seen. 

In the west there were no papers; there were very 
few people, and they had no means of advertising or even 
of fighting the poisonous propaganda that was being print- 
ed concerning the “dollar lands.”’ And yet, there is another 
side to be considered. Farmers all along the Kansas line, 
and for miles north, knew that the western lands were rich 
and valuable, and they did not want the fact widely known, 
for fear of too much competition. Mr. Solomon F. Milam22 
tells of riding all over the Strip, from Arkansas City west, 
taking cattle to market, and of his experiences as a cow- 
boy; always he carried with him on these trips a spade, 
for the purpose of examining the fertility of the soil in 
various sections. “I would dig a hole three or four feet 
deep,” he recalls, ‘and I knew there was no soil in the 
Outlet to equal that of what is now Alfalfa County.” 

Much talk was circulated. Some claimed that Secre- 
tary Smith would make all go on foot; others that no trains 
would be allowed to carry passengers, and still others, that 
passenger trains would enter, but would be allowed to run 
only five miles an hour; while it was said that Secretary 
Smith’s rule would be that all who wanted claims must 
enter in a lumber wagon drawn by a span of white horses 
and driven by a red-headed girl. Notwithstanding all this 
talk, those who intended winning, and who could, purchas- 
ed good saddles and horses, fed dry feed, and trained the 
animals to run long distances.”* 

Jealousy brought about numerous crimes in the form 
of poisoning and hamstringing fine race horses, in order 
to eliminate them from the race. It was said that a group 
of three or four shiftless boomers at Hunnewell formed 


themselves into an organization to “do up” everybody 
eran they thought better fitted than they to make the run.” 


Popular indignation was so great and so threatening, that 
this sort of thing did not gain much headway. 


22Personal Interview. Solomon F, Milam is the father of the author. 
d made the run himself. 
ae 28Guthrie Daily News, September 8, 1893. 
24Ibid. September 10, 1893. 
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Not until the twelfth of September was the final order 


given, permitting trains to run on the day of opening, all 
previous orders having been to the contrary. It came in 


the form of a wire from Secretary Smith, and including 
nine separate articles :*5 

1. Trains must be for general use, and not leased to 
any favored passengers. 

2. The trains must be standing on the edge of said 
lands at least thirty minutes before the hour of opening and 
shall not be entered by passengers earlier than thirty min- 
utes before said hour of opening. 

3. No one shall be allowed to enter either of said 
trains as a passenger unless he holds a certificate from 
one of the booths. 

4, Trains may start upon said lands at any time after 
the hour of opening. f 

5. Trains must stop at every station and at inter- 
mediate points not more than five miles apart. 

6. Trains will be limited in speed to fifteen miles an 
hour. 

7. The regular local rates of passenger charges shall 
not be exceeded. 

8. No person shall be allowed to board said trains 
after they enter the Cherokee Strip. 

9. The United States officers in charge will give effect 
to this order. 

One prominent Santa Fe railroad man, in speaking to 
a Wichita Eagle reporter concerning Secretary Smith’s 
orders that no one without a certificate be allowed to ride, 
remarked: 


“IT am afraid that Mr. Hoke Smith has not the prop- 
er conception of the aggressiveness of one Oklahoma 
boomer, to say nothing of ten or twelve thousand of 
them. 

The Santa Fe, he continued, would have at the line 
that day, ten trains of ten box cars each, which would ac- 
commodate from 10,000 to 12,000 people ‘the same as 
sardines are accomodated in a box.’ ” 


25Ibid., September 138, 1898. 
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How, he wanted to know, could sixteen conductors 
examine, in the thirty minutes allotted, all the certificates 
that it had taken fifty clerks five days to issue? And sup- 
pose, he suggested, that they found several! thousand peo- 
ple boarding without certificates. Just who would put 
them off? “To be plain with you,” he concluded frankly, 
“I think Hoke Smith was talking through his hat, at least 


when he made that portion of the order.”’ 
The Santa Fe road superintendent issued warnings to 


the runners to keep their horses, for the trains would not 
be able to carry near all the people who would want to 
enter that way.”° This followed reports that many dis- 
gruntled persons were selling their mounts. 

A rumor that a number of fast horse owners had or- 
ganized a gang of sooners to go upon the Strip and burn 
the railroad bridges and thus shut off transportation to the 
thousands who: would ride the trains, led to all railroad 
bridges being heavily guarded by deputy marshals. 


The booths opened for business at seven o’clock on 
Monday morning before the run on Saturday, the sixteenth. 
At Arkansas City, people had been forming in line and had 
held their places throughout the two days and nights. 


Those waiting in line slept on the ground. Some had blank- 
ets, others were without coats. Towards morning of Mon- 


day, the weather changed and became very chilly, causing 
a good deal of suffering. Hot coffee peddlers passed along 
the line all night, and to some degree, relieved the chill. 
When the clerks appeared for business in the morning, the 
drooping spirits revived somewhat, and a cheer went up 
from the grimy, chilly boomers.?? 

It had not rained any that summer, and the long con- 
tinued dry weather had covered the roads with a fine dust, 
which was kept in the air by the constant stirring of the 
erowds. It hovered over the throng continually. There 
was no water within two miles of the booth, and the supply 
had to be hauled from Arkansas ‘City in tank wagons. As 
the day progressed and the sun shone down through the 


26]bid., September 15, 18938. 
20The Oklahoma Times Journal, September 14, 1893. (Reprint from 
an Arkansas City date line of September 12). 
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dust and grime, people began to suffer for lack of water; 
nevertheless, in spite of the dust, the lack of food and water, 
and the absolute lack of sleep, the crowd exhibited no im- 
patience.”8 

At Caldwell, Kansas, about a thousand persons re- 
ceived certificates the first day, although there were five 
thousand waiting in line. Requests for more booths here, 
as well as at Arkansas City, were granted for the second 
day. Several hundred women were registered before noon, 


as most of the strippers were gallant enough to resign their 
places in the line to members of the fair sex. Said one re- 


port: 
The sight of so many blooded horses is working 
the poorer classes into a frenzy, and if all doubt of a 
train entering is destroyed, many will grow desperate 
and turn “sooners.” It will be the greatest handicap 
ever run on American soil and worth coming a thou- 
sand miles to see.?9 
The line at Orlando, in Oklahoma Territory, number- 
ed at least fifteen hundred at the time of the opening of 
the booth for registration, with hundreds pouring in every 
hour. “The great gathering of tents and wagons of every 
variety makes it seem as if there were many thousands of 
people present,’’®° admitted one news writer on the grounds. 
A police force had to be organized at this small town on 
the first day, due to the unusual amount of petty thieving 
which took place, and to the great number of confidence 
men and gamblers who were there to ply their trade. 
More than one news story told of an old man, no less 
than eighty, of the name of Baker, who swore he would 
get a claim or die. He had two revolvers swinging at his 
hips, and was as confident as a young man of twenty.31 
On the second day conditions grew worse as the crowds 
increased, and people were forced to stand in line before 
the booths without any shelter from the blazing sun. 
On September 13, an Arkansas City paper headed its 
Strip column, “Lines of Death.” One hundred degrees in 
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the shade, the air filled with suffocating dust, and one of 
Kansas’ noted hot winds blowing across the parched prai- 
ries ‘‘as if straight from the mouth of a seven times heated 
furnace,” were the conditions that the boomers along the 
line were forced to face. Some could not endure, and suc- 
cumbed; some rallied, but others did not. At Arkansas 
City over fifty were overcome by heat on that one day, six 
of whom died before night; at Caldwell twenty were 
sunstruck, two of whom died; at Orlando, twenty-two sun- 


strokes were reported and two deaths; at Hennessey, eigh- 
teen, with one death. The sun went down that night in a 


clear sky, with promise on the morrow of even worse.®2 

It did not fail. Out on the prairie where there was no 
shade, little water, and where the air was thick with dust, 
the suffering amounted to agony. The clerks struggled 
bravely in their effort to register everyone, but the crowds 
increased so rapidly that instead of dimishing, the lines 
continued to grow. 

The futile protests against the method of registration, 
and the injustice to the homeseekers in compelling them to 
stand in the sun and dust for days, almost without hope of 
getting registered, aroused newspaper correspondents in 
Arkansas City to the necessity of putting the matter square- 
ly before the Secretary of the Interior, and September 13, 
they sent him the following telegram: 

In the name of the papers we represent, we respect- 
fully request that you take immediate steps to alleviate 
the suffering of the homeseekers who are seeking reg- 
istration at Booth No. 9 near this city. The booth is 
situated on a dusty road, four miles away from water 
and shelter, and the weather is extremely hot and hot 
winds are blowing a gale. The suffering is great. A 
large number have been stricken down and some have 
died. Registration is progressing so slowly that thou- 
sands of men are compelled to stand in line for days, 
exposed to the sun, dust, and thirst. Can you not 


cause the booth to be removed to this city and put on 
a larger force of clerks or abandon registration at 


82] bid., September 15, 1893 (Arkansas City date line of September 
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once? For the honor and welfare of the administra- 
tion, we beg you to take immediate action. Humanity 
demands it.°8 
Registration progressed much faster the day following, 
and feeling regarding the registration system was consid- 
erably molified. Secretary Hoke Smith was evidently in- 


fluenced by the flood of telegrams that poured in upon him, 
requesting additional registration facilities, and especially 


by that of the newspaper correspondents, for he repeated 
it back to the officers in charge of the booths. He instruct- 
ed them not only to employ all the clerks necessary, but 
to open registration booths in Arkansas City, if it were 
deemed advisable.24 A corps of new clerks was put to 
work that same day, and from then on registration con- 
tinued twenty-four hours a day, with the clerks working 
in shifts. 

A group of cattlemen, nevertheless, were still so dis- 
gusted with the entire system that they sent a detailed 
epistle to the secretary, in the form of a telegram, picturing 
the situation as it was. Seven thousand people, they told 
him, were still in line, with thousands more arriving on 
each train. A conflict between the troops and parties not 
registered, was certain to come unless action were taken 
soon to relieve the congestion. Registration, in their opin- 
ion, was all a farce. There was continual trading of reg- 
istration certificates, persons not desiring to undergo the 
siege at the border, often being willing to pay well for a 
certificate. Many fraudulent certificates had been placed 
on the market, selling at as low as fifty cents apiece; many 
persons bought them, some unknowingly, but others with 
the idea in mind to use the fake certificates temporarily 
while they soonered, and to hold a claim while some friend 
with more leisure secured a real certificate, and brought 
it in to them. Or perhaps they hired a sooner to go in with 
the fake, and came later with the genuine article, only to 
pay the man a wage for his services. Altogether, the cat- 
tlemen’s telegram said the things that needed saying,35 
and, no doubt, the secretary in Washington knew more 

83[bid.. (Arkansas City date line of September 14), 
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about the situation in the Strip when he finished reading 
it than he had ever known before. 

The suffering from heat and thirst, although almost 
unbearable, did not diminish the ardor of the homeseekers 
in the lines, save only as they fell prostrated, and had to 
be carried out. The names of those who died in line were 
most difficult to obtain, unless they had friends in the 
camp, for everyone was too exhausted, and had too many 
worries of his own to take heed of those of his neighbors.®é 


On Wednesday an old man named Billings, a Civil 
War veteran who had been holding his place for two days, 


and was quite near the front of the line, fell to the ground, 
dead. When the booths opened Thursday morning, one 
man was seen to remain motionless, wrapped in his blanket. 


A neighbor shook him, but there was no response. When 
the blanket was pulled from his face, he was seen to be 


cold and dead. Another old soldier, with his army badges, 


his faded blue coat, his broad-brimmed hat crushed over 
his brows—there he was, dead, with his certificate almost 


within his grasp. He was G. B. Higgins, of Milwaukee.3’ 

Although the conditions at Orlando the first day were 
not so bad, each day they grew worse, until some 10,000 
men and women were standing in the sweltering heat and 
thick dust. One third of the people in line were more fitted 


for the hospital than for the run, one reporter commented. 
They kept the doctors busy; and that particular class, be- 


ing largely represented by quacks,** did little good and 
made a bad name for itself. Many of them rushed about 
dispensing pellets that could do no good whatever, and 
collecting small fortunes for that crime. 

Suffering seemed greatest among the women. News 
writers so often bemoaned the pitiable condition of the wo- 
men along the lines, their faces black with tears and dirt, 
their eyes red and in many instances almost blind, their 
hair hanging disheveled over their shoulders, their dresses 
torn and bedraggled, their health broken.*® 


367bid., September 15, 18938. 
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It is a shame, a crying shame, that women should 
be allowed to participate in this mad struggle for land. 
If they have friends, they should look after them. 
They thought they were going on a picnic, and instead 
they found that the horrors of the situation for them 
were inconceivable. There are no kinds of accomo- 
dation for them whatever, and the intelligent reader 
knows what that means. Forlorn, woe-begone, the 
sight they present is pitiable in the extreme. Fights 
are constantly occurring, and the most obscene and 
vulgar language is continually falling upon their ears, 
but so deep is their own misery that they are deaf to 
the scene around them.‘ 

The dreadful lack of water, and the impossibility of 
getting any, was not the least of many stupendous obstacles 
to be overcome. Fire and starvation on the prairies faced 
many, if they did manage to make the run and secure a 
homestead. Winter was almost upon them, even though 
it was difficult to realize in all the heat of those September 
days. 

On the fourteenth of September, about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, word came by telegram from Washington, 
establishing a booth for registration in Guthrie. In ten 
minutes, 500 people were in line, and clerks were at work 
issuing certificates. They registered until six, stopped one 
hour for dinner, and went to work again at seven, issuing 
381 certificates. After being in existence about six hours, 
suddenly it was discontinued, when Col. Swinford appear- 
ed in the office with an order to that effect. People who 
secured certificates in Guthrie were fortunate indeed, for 
they were legal in every way, having been issued by gov- 
ernment orders.*! 

Stillwater had its share of ill fortune when eleven 
business buildings burned on Wednesday night of that 
famous week, constituting a loss of about $40,000. The fire 
was believed to have been of incendiary origin.%2 

On the other hand, Stillwater was unusual in that it 
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was able to keep up with the demand for certificates made 
at its booths,*? although the heat and dust produced the 
same suffering there as elsewhere. 

At Hennessey, as soon as a person received his number 
he could drop out of line and wait until almost| time for 
his turn to receive a certificate thus saving long hours of 
standing; this method would have been a life saver, had 
it been used at Arkansas City. 

Finally the boomers at Orlando, in order to get rid of 
speculators, would not permit any one in line to sell his 
place. It was astonishing to see how the line thinned out, 
leaving, no doubt, only bona fide home seekers.‘4 

Booths at Cameron and at Cantonement were estab- 
lished after the opening day, to relieve the press, but did 
not have to serve the crowds that some of the Kansas 
booths attempted to handle. Cameron was located at the 
terminus of “Hog” road in Harper County, Kansas, while 
Cantonement was fifty miles west of Hennessey.*5 

A group of Iowa Indians gathered at the booth location 
at Stillwater, to claim the right of homesteading. Their 
allotments contained only eighty acres each, so that they 
were not barred out by the 160 acre clause. They had 
certainly never received the benefit of the homestead law, 


and they were citizens. There was therefore, nothing to 
prevent them from seeking claims, and as they could easily 


outride the white men, it was prophesied that they would 
get among the choicest lands.‘ 

All along the lines, boomers yielded to the seductions 
of the faro bank, the roulette wheel, and to the persuasions 
of professional gamblers, until many of them had not enough 
money left to buy their horses a ration of food before the 
run. Men with families were left without a penny with 
which to care for them.*’ 

As the day for the run approached, the feeling against 
the, Sooners grew intense; the fact that so many sooners 
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were already in the land was demoralizing to the honest 
homeseekers, who felt that this was, after all, perhaps the 
only way to get a homestead. These fellows were hidden 
along all the creeks, in hollows, and behind clumps of 
bushes and tall grass. In order to dislodge them, the sol- 


diers started fires all along the Strip, and did succeed in 
running out great numbers. One of the best ways to find 


them was to watch the watering places, for men could not 
live long without some way of quenching their thirst. 
One group of fifty-three sooners was brought into camp at 
Orlando. All had their registration certificates, and pro- 


tested that they had crossed the border in good faith, be- 
lieving that the certificates entitled them to reenter.*® 


Back in the home towns, people were almost afraid 


to go to the big opening, because rumors were rife that 
many of the towns would be raided by various gangs of 


outlaws, that jails would be broken into for the purpose of 
releasing their members, that banks and stores would be 


robbed, and that it would be dangerous for anyone who 
tried to interfere with these plans.°® Rumors were also 


current that the Ottawa Indians intended to sack Oklahoma 
towns while the men went to the Strip. Military protection 
was sent to more than one town, while police forces were 


increased, jails were heavily guarded, and banks set their 
safety locks so that the vaults would not open on September 


16.51 Word of these preparations must have reached the 
Dalton and Starr leaders for no raids were attempted. 

In an assembly such as was gathered on the Outlet 
lines, there were sure to be many novel and interesting 
incidents, some happy, some human, some tragic, some most 
laughable. In order to alleviate, to some extent, the suf- 
fering from thirst, the young people’s society of Christian 
Endeavor at Arkansas City and at other towns, pledged 
money and service to haul water carts of free water to the 
camps. 

It was astonishing to learn of all the people who 
planned to make the run. Everyone, from the clergymen 
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down to the fellows who worked in the livery stabies, were 
heading tor the Sirlp. Housewives could not get servants 
of any sort; they were ail going to the Strip. Here was 
a chance to get a piece of land—a splendid bait for a hus- 
band. Hired girls and old maid school teachers, tired ot 
the drudgery of lite, entered upon this as a great romance, 
taking their little savings, and—off for the Strip. It was 
difficult to find enough police to keep Arkansas City; but 
then, everyone else was going, so what did it matter? Hotel 
keepers complained that they could keep no one on duty, 
and that rooms were unkept. Everyone was going to the 
Strip !53 “We had a threshing machine,” said Mr. Daniel 
W. Peery, now Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical As- 
sociation, “but everybody was going to the Strip, nobody 


would work, and so we just quit for a week and went 
along.’’54 


Secret conferences among townsite companies and the 
Cherokee Indians who received allotments, was a common 
occurrence, and seemed to be bringing a good deal of sat- 
isfaction, both to the Cherokees and to the townsite syndi- 
cates.55 


The first woman to register at Orlando was a Mrs. 
Kuster of Guthrie, who had camped at the door of the 
booth all night and led the long line of homesteaders. She 
returned to Guthrie on the train that same afternoon, and 
attracted the attention of all beholders, because of her 
unique dress. She was a large woman, and was clad from 
head to foot in a cape of black shining oil cloth, while over 
her head was spread an umbrella of wonderful proportions. 
In her left hand she carried a diminutive grip. “The ques- 
tion now for Mrs. Kuster,” said one newspaper correspond- 
ent, “is, will she get a claim? A certificate is one thing. 
A quarter section another, and the main thing.’ 


A Guthrie paper for September 9, carried the following 
story: 


58The Chandler News, September 15, 1893, 2. 
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Vast hordes of colored people are leaving Guthrie 
for the strip. The republicans contemplate this evacua- 
tion of their main-stay with pain and dismay. Most 
of these popular citizens are leaving on foot. Every 
man is furnished with thirty rounds of watermellon.*’ 

A special from El Reno to the Guthrie State Capital 
announced that a novel wedding on horseback would take 
place on Saturday, September 16, between two of El Reno’s 
young society people, the lady riding a coal black Kentucky 
mare, the groom a handsome chestnut. Judge John H. Pit- 
zer, who would perform the ceremony, would ride Bill 
Cook’s ‘‘Rabbit’”’ and would receive a fee of fifty dollars. 
Two young men, riding Apache broncos presented to them 
by two Indian maidens, planned to ride as best men.*® 

Supplying food for the masses was a stupendous task. 
Daily, scores of boarding houses went from various towns 
out to the Strip. Bakers turned out thousands of loaves of 
bread. The tomolo man made his fortune. Several thou- 
sand cases of eggs were hard boiled and shipped daily to 
the lines. Sandwiches of unknown materials were pro- 
duced in unknown quantities, and a vast amount of other 
death-dealing concoctions was prepared for the unfortun- 
ate beings who, from dead necessity, were often compelled 
to purchase such. Drug stores, not to be left out, manu- 
factured innumerable drinks.®9 

At Arkansas City, on the last afternoon before the 
great day, reports said that 20,000 men, still unregistered, 
were standing in line, filling the air with their angry cur- 
ses. There they had waited patiently beneath the sun’s 
powerful rays, and were seemingly no nearer a certificate 
than when they came.°®? 

Extra booths and extra forces of clerks worked all 
night and until noon the next day, in order to get them 
registered. The air was filled that last night with a 
strange tenseness—an awful suspense. Thousands had 
staked their all on this chance of getting a homestead, and 
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they realized that many of them of necessity would be 
doomed to failure, for there was not nearly enough land 
to give every man a claim. And yet, every man and wo- 
man, with a desperate hope, believed that he or she would 
somehow, be among the successful. 
Horses were fed carefully that night; wagons were 
examined, tightened and wired; a final look at the map 
was made to assure themselves of the location of the claim 
_ they intended to make their own, and weary people retired 
to attempt sleep. But it was a restless, turbulent night, like 
no other night in the hisory of the world. 


REVIEW OF HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


THE KANSAS HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


Volume 1, Number 1, has been received. This is the first issue of 
a Quarterly Historical Publication by the Kansas State Historical Society 
but the history of the State has not been neglected. It has been recorded, 
preserved, catalogued and annotated for many years. Kansas has a long 
history and much of it is an essential part of the history of our country. 
In fact, our so-called Civil War started in Kansas long before Fort Sum- 
ter was bombarded on April 12th, 1861. Kansas has had some able his- 
torians who have recorded the deeds of the men and women who have 
been the makers of history of that State. 

The Kansas State Historical Society has published many books, and 
also annual and biennial collections of historical material, but now it is 
to publish an historical quarterly magazine like that of Oklahoma and 
many other states. The initial number has about eighty pages (about 
half the size of the Chronicles); annual subscription three dollars, single 
number seventy-five cents. It is printed and published by the Kansas 
State Printing Plant, a state owned institution. It is well printed and 
one of the neatest publications that come to our Society. 

There are five featured articles in this first issue. The first is en- 
titled: “Pioneer Printing of Kansas.” The second is an interesting article 
entitled: ‘“Freighting: A Big Business on the Santa Fe Trail.” The 
third has as a caption; “The First Day’s Battle at Hickory Point.” This 
story is from the diary and reminiscences of Samuel Reader. It tells of 
a conflict between “Jim Lane’s Free State Men” and the “Kickapoo 
Rangers”, or “Border Ruffians”, as they were called by the Lane men, 
who were supposed to represent the Pro-slavery Party. The Battle of 
Hickory Point occured on September 13th and 14th, 1856, and was one of 
the first conflicts that precipitated the War between the States. 

The next is an interesting historical study entitled: “The Military 
Post as a Factor in the Frontier Defense of Kansas, 1865-1869.” The 
last article is stated in the form of a question: “Was Governor John A. 
Martin a Prohibitionist?” John A. Martin was one of the incorporators 
of the Kansas Historical Society, and was its president in 1878. I have 
read this article pretty carefully but cannot from the argument present- 
ed, answer the question propounded in the caption, though it is certain 
that he was a politician. 

We hope to receive this Kansas publication every three months. We 
will carefully file the numbers and have them bound into books annually, 
and in a few years, we will have all of the history of the Jayhawker 
State in our Library. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


is the organ of the Texas State Historical Association, and is published 
at Austin. It is well printed and a well edited magazine of about eighty 
pages. Annual dues of the Society are three dollars, and the Quarterly 
is sent free to all members. 

The October number has an interesting disquisition upon the subject 
of the western boundary of Louisiana. Many historians insist that Jeff- 
erson did not get all of Louisiana when he made that famous purchase; 
that the original boundary of that country transferred to France from 
Spain included all of Texas and that the Rio Grande and not the Red 
River was the west and southwest boundary of Louisiana. It is a long 
story but it is contended that in the different treaties between France and 
Spain the latter had left Texas out of the “deed,” and that the United 
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States did not get all of the original tract when our own Thomas Jeffer- 
son negotiated the Louisiana Purchase. This is an interesting study and 


this article throws light on the subject. The next article is a Civil War 


story and is entitled, “The Harriet Lane’ and the Blockade of Galveston.” 


A most interesting story is a biographical sketch of James Butler 
Bonham. He was one of the heroes of the Alamo, and the man for whom 
the City of Bonham, Texas, was named. 


_Bonham was a well educated man, a lawyer by profession. He was 
an independent spirit, a high born soul, who would not hestitate to defy 
the conventional when he thought that he was in the right. The author 
of this story calls him “A ‘Consistent Rebel.” No doubt, he had come 


_ west and joined the Texans in their war for independence, inspired more 


by the spirit of adventure than from patriotic motives. It seems that 
he had been a boyhood friend of Colonel Travis back in South Carolina, 
and although he was not in the Alamo when the Mexican Army of seven 
thousand men beseiged less than one hundred eighty-three men in the 
old church (still standing in San Antonio), he voluntarily dashed in 
through the whole Mexican Army on a “dun” horse to join his old friend 
Travis, and there to die like Leonidas at Thermopylae. If this is the 
true story, it was a brave deed, but a very foolish one. There are many 
stories, myths, and traditions about the Battle of the Alamo, but this old 
Mission will always be the Sacred Shrine of every true Texan. 

Temple Houston once told the writer what his father, General Sam 
Houston, had told him about the seige of the Alamo. His father said 
that he had sent two messengers to Colonel Travis at the Alamo and or- 
dered him to fall back and form with him on the Colorado River and 
there to stop the Mexican Army under Santa Anna, as it attempted tc 
go North thru Texas. General Houston told Travis that the Alamo was 
not a tenable position, and that he could not hold it with the few men 
with him. Perhaps, Bonham was one of the messengers sent to Travis 
by Houston. The truth is, that at that time many of the Texans had 
not recognized Houston as the Commander-in-Chief. They all recognized 
him as the Head of the Army after the Battle of San Jacinto, April 21st, 
following the massacre of the Alamo. 

There is an article containing many statistics under the caption: 
“The Overland Movement of Cotton, 1866-1886,” and a_ biographicai 
sketch and diary of some of the old pioneers of the Lone Star State. 


THE NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW 


printed by the University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico (subscription to Quarterly three dollars per year in advance). The 
October number contains about one hundred pages of history, biography, 
and the romance and traditions of the Southwest. The first article by 
Col. M. L. ‘Crimmins, is a history of Fort Fillmore. This Military Post 
was established in 1851, about thirty eight miles from El Paso, on the 
road to Las Cruces on Highway Number 80. 

There is also an interesting article upon: “Conveyance of Property, 
the Spanish and Mexican Way.” These people had learned to transact 
business mostly by trade and barter and actual money was seldom men- 
tioned. Several pages are devoted to an account of John G, Heath, a 

ioneer of Missouri, and one of _the earliest Americans too invade New 
Matic. The events recited in his biography form a part of the real his- 

outhwest. 

ee come “Wolk-History” giving the stories and traditions of the 
Navajo and Hopi Indians. Then, there is a long diary of Sylvester Davis, 
a native of Massachusetts, who went over the Santa Fe Trail to New 
Mexico in 1859. New Mexico has reasons to be proud of her antiquity 
and the Historical Review does great credit to the State, 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL REVIEW 


is, perhaps, the largest and most pretentious historical publication that 
we receive in exchange for the Chronicles. The October number con- 
tains about one hundred fifty large pages. It is published by North 
Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, North Carolina. The regular 
price is two dollars per year. The October issue is Volume 8, Number 4. 
A number of distinguished men contribute to this magazine and some of 
the articles relate to events in that state’s history around the Revolu- 
tionary Period, though some of the writings are of history of a later date. 
It contains much interesting American history. 


THE FLORIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY QUARTERLY 


The periodical of Florida Historical Society is a small magazine but 
typographically it is a model of the printers art. The October number 
contains less than sixty pages and the subscription is two dollars. 

This number contains an extended article of especial interest to the 
student of the Creek and Affiliated Tribes of Indians, now residing in 
Oklahoma. The article is entitled: “International Rivalry in the Creek 
Country, Part 1, The Ascendency of Alexander McGillivary 1783-1789.” 
This story gives many interesting episodes in which not only the Creek 
Indians have a part but also the Spanish, English, and American. This 
same celebrated Indian was the subject of an article in the Chronicles in 
volume VII, two years ago. 


There is some other historical material, but a review of this Florida 
publication would not do it justice that did not tell of the picture of the 
five flags on the cover, all in colors, representing the five Nations to 
which that State has held allegiance in its four hundred years of history. 


THE COLORADO MAGAZINE 


is published bi-monthly by the State Historical Society of Colorado. It 
is a small publication, the September number having less than forty 
pages. Perhaps the most interesting article in this number is an account 
of a trip from Denver to Salt Lake by overland stage in 1862. There is 
also some early Denver history. This story is illustrated by views of 
Denver in the early Sixties. Active membership in the Colorado Histori- 
cal Society is two dollars annually. 


THE MISSOURI HISTORICAL REVIEW 


is brim full of Missouri history. The October number contains one hun- 
dred fifteen pages, and is the publication of the State Historical Society 
at Columbia, the seat of the State University. There are two articles 
continued from the June number of this review which were referred to 
in the September Chronicles. One of these articles is the biography of 
Joseph B. McCullagh by Walter B. Stevens, and the other is that of 
Joseph Pulitzer written by George S. Johns. 


Then there is the beginning of an autobiography of Governor T. T. 
Crittenden, compiled shortly before his death on May 29th, 1909. He 
was governor of Missouri when the “James Boys Rode,” and it was large- 
ly through his efforts that lawlessness was suppressed in that state. I 
remember Governor Crittenden quite well. He was a most distinguished 
looking gentleman, kind and courteous to every one with whom he came 
in contact. He was a strong Union man and was opposed to the repeal 
of the Missouri ‘Compromise. He helped raise a regiment for service in 
the Union Army. John F. Phillips was elected as the colonel and Critten- 
den as lieutenant-colonel. Both Crittenden and John F. Phillips were 
Democrats, and both men were elected to positions of honor and trust 


wa 
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after the war. This autobiography is to be continued i 2 
of the Missouri Historical Revieves Ce or eae 

There is a continued article entitled, “The St. Louis School of 
Thought,” written by Cleon Forbes, who received his master’s degree a 
philosophy in the University of Oklahoma. Mr. Forbes is a professor of 
education and philosophy in Harding College at Morrillton, Arkansas. 

Under the caption, “Missouriana,” appear some seventeen pages of 
short stories concerning historical events. The first is a story about 
John Brown’s raid into Missouri in 1858. On the night of December 20th, 
of that year, John Brown crossed the Kansas-Missouri border into Ver- 
non County, Missouri, with a party of twelve or fifteen men, on a miss- 
ion of liberation, as they called it, but the Missourians called it slave- 
stealing. On this raid Brown’s party secured not only a number of slaves 
but it is claimed in this article, took stock and other personal property 
of the Missouri slaveholders. This was the last raid before he made that 
historical raid in Virginia in October, 1859, and seized the United States 
Arsenal for which he was hanged December second, 1859. 


There are also several pages devoted to historical notes and com- 
ments, most of which are excerpts from the newspapers of that state; 
but they also refer to two articles recently published in the Chronicles 
of Oklahoma. These notes and comments concerning historical events 
help to preserve local history. Then there are several short stories tell- 
ing of events in “Missouri History Not Found in Textbooks.” 

The Chronicles also receives the historical publications of several 
other states, but we lack the space to review them in this number. Since 
the last publication of this magazine we have had bound more than fifty 
volumes of historical magazines and are placing them in our library. 
There is much interesting and reliable history in these volumes. Every- 
one is welcome to come to our spacious library reading room to engage 
in reading and research. 

D. W. P. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 


At the Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, Held in the Historical Society Building 
October 29, 1931 


Judge Williams proposed the following amendments to the Consti- 
tution: 

To amend the Constitution by adding Section 4-a to Article 5, as 
follows: “No member of the Board of Directors shall be eligible to be 
elected to any office which carries with it a salary, or designation as an 
employee which carries with it compensation, until six months have 
expired from the date of the termination of his or her membership in 
such board.” 


To amend Article 5 of the Constitution by adopting and adding 
Section 4-b, as follows: “The absence of a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors from three consecutive regular quarterly meetings of the Board of 
Directors shall operate to terminate the membership of such director from 
said board, provided that the attendance of such member at special 
board meetings during such period shall operate to prevent termination 
of membership; and provided further, that a written statement from 
such member that he was reasonably prevented from attending such 
board meeting may prevent the termination of such membership on 
such board.” 


To amend Article 2 of the Constitution by adding Section 9, so as 
to read as follows: 


Only such members as have paid their annual membership fees 
and life members shall be entitled to vote for the election of members 
of the Board of Directors, provided further, that a representative of 
each newspaper in the State of Oklahoma which exchanges its paper 
with the Oklahoma Historical Society for the Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
duly designated as such representative, shall be entitled to vote for the 
election of members of the Board of Directors and to participate in and 
vote on all matters at annual meetings, 


Mr. Foreman moved that the proposed amendments to the consti- 


tution be printed in the December number of Chronicles, which motion 
was seconded and carried. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 


Held October 29, 1931 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society met in session October 29, 1931, in the 
Historical building, Oklahoma ‘City, Okla., at 10:00 a. m. with the fol- 
lowing members present: Judge Phil D. Brewer, Vice-President, presid- 
ing; Judge R. L. Williams, Mr. Grant Foreman, Mrs. Emma Estill- Har- 
bour, Mrs, Frank Lucas, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Judge Wm. P. Thomp- 
son, Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Judge Thos. A. Edwards Mrs. John R. 
Williams and Dan W. Peery, the Secretary. 


* * * 


Under the report of officers, Mrs. Moore, the treasurer, read her 
report for the quarter, which was ordered received and filed. 

The Secretary gave a verbal report of matters that pertained to the 
Society in general, and listed the following contributions: 

Files of Oklahoma Democrat, 1890, and two years files of the Ara- 
paho Argus, from William A. Clute, El Reno, Okla. 

Publications of the New Mexico Historical Society, by Mrs. Henry 
Woodruff, Elk City, Okla. 

The 9th Edition of the Brittanica Encyclopaedia, from the Gilbert 
Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 

Mrs. Jessie Moore presented the Stewart letters to the Society, 
which letters were used by Muriel H. Wright in her article on Tryphena, 
published in Chronicles. 

Mrs. Harbour moved that the Secretary write to these donors and 
thank them for their contributions. Motion was seconded and carried. 


* * * 


Judge Williams presented the request of a representative of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for desk room for Mr, George C. Wells 
and stenographer in the Historical Building and moved that Mr. Wells 
be allowed to have such desk room in the east end of the south base- 
ment for such purposes as Federal Inspector of Indian Schools and col- 
lections and research in Indian history, and that such space be par- 
titioned off for such purpose, and that the secretary be directed to have 
such done. Motion was seconded by General Barrett and discussed by 
various members. 

Judge Thompson moved to amend by adding “until such time 
as the Society needs the space for other purposes.” The amendment 
being accepted by the original mover the motion was carried, with 
Judge Edwards and Mrs. John R. Williams voting in the negative. 


* * * 


Mr. Foreman offered for the archives of the Society copies of forty 
letters from the Alice Robertson collection, and moved that they be 
accepted and that the Secretary be requested to write a letter of thanks 
to Mrs. M. B. Moore, Haskell, Okla., a sister of Miss Robertson. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Foreman presented two copies of the LeRoy Reporter, publish- 
ed in Le Roy, Kansas, with an article on “Indian Refugees in Coffey 
County” and moved that it be filed in the archives of the Society, which 
motion was seconded and carried, 
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Mr. Foreman tendered to the Board a collection of photographs and 
miscellaneous papers from the Alice Robertson collection, and moved 
that they be received and that a letter of thanks be written to Mrs. M. 
B. Moore, a sister of Miss Robertson. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Mr. Foreman discussed the copies of the Cherokee Phoenix in the 
files of the newspapers, and told of his visit to the British Museum 
where there is a partial file. 

Judge Williams moved that Mr. Foreman be requested to correspond 
with the British Museum in regard to exchanging photostat copies of 
this newspaper. Motion was seconded and carried. 


*% * * 


‘Judge Williams moved that the Board of Editors be requested by 
this Board to express to Mrs. Grant Foreman our thanks for the prep- 
aration of a complete history of the old Choctaw Academy, and that the 
supplement be printed in one or more issues of the Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, and that in addition we extend to her our thanks for the literary 
and scholarly contributions which she has made to the Chronicles, Mo- 
tion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


The question of the time of holding the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety was discussed and Judge Williams moved that the special com- 
mittee, consisting of Judge Harry Campbell, chairman, Judge Phil D. 
Brewer, Mrs. E. B. Lawson, Judge William P, Thompson and Judge 
R. L. Williams be authorized to fix the date in March or April, 1932, for 
the er meeting to be held at Tulsa. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Judge Williams presented to the Historical Society miscellaneous 
copies of papers of the Hon. Robert M. Jones, who was a representative 
in the Contederate Congress trom the Choctaw Nation, these photostat 
copies having been made from his original papers now in the custody 
of J, H. Randell, Ksq., of Denison, Texas, who is the uncle of Miss Ran- 
deli, a granddaughter of Kobert M. Jones. Among these papers are 
photostat copies of letters of Col. Sampson Folsom and Gen. S. B. 
Maxey, afterwards a United States Senator from Texas, to Robert M. 
Jones; and correspondence between the said Robert M. Jones and 
his wife and his children; and various letters and papers per- 
taining to his political activities and the political activities of others 
in Choctaw politics and Choctaw affairs immediately following the 
close of the Civil War. Among these papers are letters from the late 
Campbell LeFlore, of Oak Lodge, Choctaw Nation, and Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, and Gov. Peter P. Pitchlynn and Gov. Samuel Garland, David 
Simpson, of Shawneetown, and Gov. Allen Wright, and other papers. 
Mr. Foreman moved that these photostat copies be accepted and that 
the Board extend to Judge Williams the thanks of the Society for 
same. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Williams presented to the Society the portrait of Hon. Milas 
Lasater, who was a member of the Constitutional Convention for the 
State of Oklahoma and also State Insurance Commissioner by appoint- 
ment of Governor Haskell, and asked that Judge Samuel W. Hayes be 
thanked for same. He also presented the portrait of Rev. J. W. Solo- 
mon, who for a number of years resided at Mangum, Oklahoma and 
asked that the Secretary be instructed to write to Dr. J. B. Rounds 
and express to him the thanks of the Society for such portrait, and 
request him to convey such thanks also to the First Baptist Church 
of Mangum, which had provided such portrait. Mr. Foreman moved 
that these portraits be received and that the Secretary be directed to 
write such letters of thanks as indicated in the presentation and re- 
quested by Judge Williams. Motion was seconded and carried. 
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The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for mem- 
bership in the Society: 

Life Members: Frank R. Billingslea, Tulsa, and William H, Linin- 
ger, Evanston, Ill. 

Annual Members: Mrs. G, C. Anderson, Broken Bow; Vera L. Bee- 
lee, Muskogee; Mrs. Etta Biles, Wagoner; Mrs. L. W. Broome, Okla- 
homa City; Lillie L, Brown, Edmond; Roscoe S. Cate, Muskogee; G. E. 
Cole, Carnegie; Mrs. Gertrude Cornelius, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Anna 
B. Crouch, Tuttle; Anna L. Dawes, Pittsfield, Mass.; 'C. A. Delhotal, La- 
verne; Mrs. J. S. Ellis, Shawnee; Rosine Fink, Ada; Mrs, Fred Fleming, 
Muskogee; Ed Granger, Carnegie; Mrs. Jess Grider, Strang; Mrs. H. 
S. Griffeth, Hugo; Mrs. Josie Harbert, Sasakwa; Grace E. Haynes, 
Nardin; Mrs. C, M. Holiday, Washington; Herman E. Lautaret, Nor- 
man; Miss Louie Le Flore, McAlester; Mrs. Emma N. McAllister, Lu- 
ther; Fred McCarrel, Edmond; Adran Melton, Chickasha; Mrs. Joseph 
H. Mitchell, Tulsa; Mrs. Bert Moore, Winfield, Kans.; Paul E. Peeler, 
Elk City; Ralph E. Randels, Forgan; T. G, Sappington, Cloud Chief; 
J. W. Savage, Binger; L. W. Seaton, Britton; Mrs. Frank Sherwood, 
Hugo; Dr. Agustin H. Shi, Stratford; Jesse Raymond Thomas, Ros- 
well, N. Mex,; Coleman Ward, Smithville; Mrs. Howard Wilson, Fairfax 
and Mrs. Charles L. Yancey, Tulsa. 

Judge Edwards moved that they be duly elected to membership 
and after being seconded the motion was carried. 


Meeting stood adjourned. 
Judge Phil D. Brewer, Vice-President, Presiding 


Dan W. Peery, 
Secretary. 


NECROLOGY 


ROBERT J. RAY 
1864-1931 


Robert J. Ray was born December 7th, 1864, at Flatcreek, Bedford 
County, Tennessee, and died Tuesday, June 2nd, 1931, at Lawton, Co- 
manche County, Oklahoma. 

Judge Ray left his home in Tennessee while yet a boy in years and 
came out to West Texas, but later changed his residence to Dallas. He 
was ambitious to acquire an education. Early in life he began the 
study of law and took a law course in Lebanon Tennessee Law School. 
When it was announced that part of old Indian Territory which had 
been designated Oklahoma was to be opened to settlement, he at once 
decided that this was an opportunity for a young lawyer and he cast 
his lot with the thousands of prospective settlers in 1889—And since 
that time his life has been a part of the history of our Great State. 


When territorial government was established by the Organic Act 
(May 2nd, 1890), three judges were appointed; they were to have juris- 
diction over both Territorial and United States cases. They held their 
first session in Guthrie in June 1890, and at that session Robert J. Ray 
made application to practice law and was admitted to the bar. He was 
active in the practice all of his life, except when discharging the duties 
of the several public offices to which he had been elected or appointed. 


Judge Ray was a pioneer lawyer at the time of the opening of Ok- 
lahoma in 1889; he was a pioneer lawyer at Cheyenne, Roger Mills 
County, Oklahoma, after the opening of the Cheyenne and Arapaho res- 
ervations, April 19th, 1892; and was one of the first lawyers practicing 
at Woodward after the opening of the Cherokee Outlet on September 
16th, 1893. He afterwards located at Lawton, Comanche County, at the 
opening of the Kiowa and Comanche reservation in the fall of 1901, 
where he continued the practice of his chosen profession. 


As to his standing in the profession, I quote from an article from 
the Oklahoma State Bar Journal of June 1931. 


“Judge Ray was one of the outstanding lawyers of the South- 
west, and highly ethical in the practice, not only in law, but 
in his private dealings with his fellowman; being never 
known to compromise or swerve from what he considered 
just and proper. While in the Supreme Court Commission, 
he wrote some outstanding opinions, which settled for all 
time certain contentions of how a certain rule of law should 
apply; and it was frequently said that when Judge Ray 
wrote an opinion ‘then that is the law’.” 


At the opening of the ‘Cherokee Outlet, September 16th, 1893, Judge 
Ray located at Woodward, and was appointed one of the three commis- 
sioners of “N” County (now Woodward County). He was elected to the 
Territorial Council in 1894 from Council District Number Thirteen. 
It was rather a singular co-incidence that he was the only democrat 
who served in the Council of the Third Legislative Assembly. I have 
often heard it said that Judge Ray had more influence in that legisla- 
ture than any other man. He was so well informed regarding the affairs 
of the Territory and so honest and conscientious in the consideration of 


every subject that his opinion was respected and he was able t ; 
vast influence in the legislature, o wield a 


JUDGE ROBERT RAY 
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Soon after his return from the Capital at the close of the legislative 
session, he was appointed by President Cleveland, Registrar of the Unit- 
ed States Land Office at Woodward; a position of trust and responsi- 
bility. He held this position some two or three years, and upon retire- 
ment from this office he resumed the practice of law, having for a part- 
ner, Honorable Temple Houston, the distinguished son of General Sam- 
uel Houston. 


When the Kiowa and Comanche reservation was opened to set- 
tlement in the fall of 1901, Judge Ray moved from Woodward to Law- 
ton and opened a law office. He knew many of the new settlers and 
he soon had’‘a lucrative practice. 


Judge Ray was elected County Judge of Comanche County in 1916 
and presided over that Court until 1922. 


In 1923 he was appointed a member of the Supreme Court Com- 
mission and served in that capacity until 1927. The duties of that of- 
fice were at the Capital and he made his home in this City, but upon 
retiring returned to his former home at Lawton. 

In his home town he was always active in civic affairs, assisting in 
every way where his services could be useful. During the war Judge 
Ray was chairman of the Legal Advisory Voard; chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Defense, and chairman of the Draft Board. Wherever he could 
do good in his community, or to his fellowman, his services were freely 
and gladly given. 

While residing at Woodward he married Miss Olive B. Smith, daugh- 
ter of B. B. Smith, county attorney of Woodward County. Miss Smith 
was a highly educated, intelligent, refined lady. They have one son 
Kenneth, who resides at Lawton. Mrs. Ray is a lawyer, having been ad- 
mitted to the bar several years ago. It is her intention to carry on the 
law work of her late husband. 


Judge Ray was a man who had opinions of his own upon most 
every subject, and was inclined to hold fast those opinions. The fact 
that someone else thought differently or that he was in the minority 
would not cause him to change those opinions unless he was convinced 
that he was in the wrong. 

There has been many changes and much history written since Okla- 
homa was opened to settlement by proclamation of President Harrison 
issued March 23, 1889. It has been an era of progress and develop- 
ment throughout the Nation. Not only have we made advancements 
in material things but humanity has made progress in all that exalts 
and embellishes civilization. Upon the stage of life in this wonderful 
epoch of material and cultural advancement, Robert J. Ray played his 
part and played it well. Coming to Oklahoma in the springtime of his 
life, full of hope and ambition, and endowed with superior intelligence 
and an honesty of purpose that could never be questioned, he left a 
record of achievement that will ever crown his memory. 


Forty-two years is not a long time in history, but it is a long time 
in human life. Of all of those who were at the opening of Oklahoma 
Territory to settlement in 1889, and who had a part in the establishment 
of civil government, and of those who were leaders in the organization 
of schools and churches, and of the doctors and lawyers who were en- 
gaged in the practice of their professions the first year after the open- 
ing of Oklahoma, only a few are with us yet. 

Judge Ray was a democrat in his political affiliations and an ardent 
believer in the principles of that party. He assisted in the organization 
of the party in Oklahoma and was a delegate to the first convention 
held in the Territory March 11th, 1890. 

He was an ideal citizen and a kindly man, who like, Abou ben 
Adhem, loved his fellowman. As a friend, he was a man in whom one 
could confide his hopes and ambitions without fear of having them mis- 
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understood, or could unbosom the deep sorrows and disappointments 
of life with the assurance that he was giving his confidence to a man 
who had an intelligent understanding and a sympathetic heart. 

In a memorial tribute by The Reverend T. J. Irwin of Lawton, who 
had known Judge Ray for more than thirty years, he used these words: 


“Judge Ray studied his Bible, followed the meek and lowly 
Nazarene, and lived the law that commands us to do unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us. He was a 
scholar. He studied laws of God and man. He had a lov- 
able disposition and an attractive manner. Judge Ray was 
Ae ee man in thought, honest in word, and honest in 

eed. 


The writer is glad to have been numbered among the friends of 
Judge Ray. I made his acquaintance in the spring of 1889, and we 
became friends and that friendship lasted until the day of his death, 


DWP. 


“To the past go more dead faces, 

Every year. 
Come no new ones in their places, 

Every year. 
Everywhere the sad eyes meet us, 
In the evening’s dusk they greet us, 
And to come to them entreat us, 

Every year.” 

(Albert Pike) 


A. J. TITUS 
1865-1931 


Died June 27, 1931, at Anthony, Kans., A. J. Titus, founder of 
Cherokee and its mayor for 18 years. 

Andrew J. Titus was born March 11, 1865, at Serepta, N. J., and 
moved to Kansas with his parents in 1878. 

In 1891 he was elected district court clerk of Harper county, Kans., 
and served two terms. In 1893 he made the “run” into the Cherokee 
Strip from Caldwell, Kans., but soon abandoned his claim, near what is 
now Lamont, Okla. 

He served two terms in the Kansas legislature during the populist 
days, when he was a confidential friend of Governor Leedy, Jerry Simp- 
son, and U. 8. Senator Harris. 

In 1901 he laid out the town of Cherokee, and in enticing railroads 
into that rich farming community put down 56 miles of road bed in the 
Cherokee Strip. 

Before the rails reached the little prairie village he hired the Rock- 
away stage to “make” the new town, and after rail communication was 
made built the Cherokee Mill and Elevator Company’s roller mills 
and throughout the whole history of the town refused to allow a saloon 
within the city limits. 

In 1907 he drew with his own hand the map which divided old 
Woods county into Major, Alfalfa, and the present Woods counties. 

During his 18 years of mayorship he supervised the erection of 
Cherokee’s school buildings and municipal light plant, and was especially 
interested in the public playgrounds which he established in the town 

Titus has made Cherokee the attractive town it is today. His ef- 
forts in its interests have been varied as well as numerous, Cherokee 
citizens speak truly when they refer to him as the “daddy of Chero- 


kee.” 
—Edna Muldrow. 
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JAMES P. RENFREW 
1849-1931 


We are printing below an obituary which was published in the 
Woodward News Bulletin, Woodward, Oklahoma, October 238, 1931, 
of Mr. James P. Renfrew. 


Mr. Renfrew had long been identified with the Cklahoma His- 
torical Society and was one of our earliest members. At the May 
1928 meeting of the Board of Directors of the Society, he was by 
unanimous vote elected an honorary member of this Society. 

“James P. Renfrew died at Woodward General Hospital at 7:15 a. m. 
October 16, 1931, at the age of eighty-two years, one month and sixteen 
days, having been born in Benton County, Iowa, August 31, 1849. 


Mr. Renfrew lived for many years in Caldwell County, Missouri, 
moving from there to Barber County, Kansas, in January, 1887. He Mov- 
ed to Woods County, Oklahoma, at the opening of the Cherokee Strip, 
September 16, 1898, and settled ona farm. In 1894, he was elected to the 
oftice of county treasurer of Woods County. 

In May, 1899, he became part owner of the Alva Review and was 
part owner of that paper for three years. On July 10, 1902, he published 
the first issue of Rentrew’s Record at Alva, and continued its ownership 
until February 1921, the paper now being owned by A. W. Doughty and 
published as the Alva Record. 

In May, 1910, he was elected and served one year as president of the 
Oklahoma Press Association. In 1911 he served as a member of the 
Board of Regents of the Boys’ State Training School at Pauls Valley. 
From 1916 to 1922 he served as postmaster of Alva. 

Mrs. Renfrew died December 18, 1924, since which time Mr. Renfrew 
has made his home with his son, J. A. Renfrew, at Alva, and at Wood- 
ward where he has been confined to the Woodward General Hospital. 

He is survived by John A. Renfrew, son, living at Alva; Rufus O. 
Renfrew, son, living at Woodward; a sister, Mrs. Emily J. DeGeer, Na- 
tional City California; Mrs. Mary DeGeer, sister, of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey; Mrs. Hessie L. Nuce, sister, of Boone, Colorado; Mrs. Edith L. Street 
granddaughter, and family, of Sharon, Oklahoma; and Mrs. Fred King, 
granddaughter, living at Guymon, Oklahoma. 

Funeral services were held at the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Alva, Oklahoma, of which he had formerly been a member, at 2:00 
p. m., last Sunday, followed by interment in the A. O. U. W. cemetery. 


HARRY MAYO DUNLAP 
1870-1912 


o Dunlap born in Leavenworth, Kansas, December 12, 
Pre tate te Paavert of four children: two brothers, Frank and 
William Walter, one sister, Grace Elizabeth, in addition to himself. 
His father was Benjamin Hopkins Dunlap, and his mother Nancy 
Ann Dickens Dunlap. . 
It was in Leavenworth that he spent his childhood days, moving to 
Old Mexico at the age of fourteen years, he learned to speak Spanish 
fluently, and often served as interpreter. 
The family then moved from there to Colorado, then to Dexter, 
Texas. The latter being a small town, he entered the public schools in 
Whitesboro, Texas, making his home with his sister, Mrs. Bland Bennett, 
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After finishing school there he attended the University of Texas, taking 
a Law ‘Course. 

Coming back to Whitesboro, he accepted the position of cashier of 
the City Bank, J. M. Buchanan being president. 

At this time he was married to Miss Maude Edwards of that city, 
and two years' later they moved to Sherman, Texas. He was admitted 
to the Bar in 1894, forming a partnership with Judge Galloway. On 
August 2nd, 1895 their first child, a daughter, Grace Elizabeth was born. 

In 1897, he with his family moved to Durant, Oklahoma, and he ac- 
cepted a position as cashier of the First National Bank. 

On November 30th, 1899, a son Bennett M. was born. December 
29th of the same year, his wife died. 

In 1901 he moved to Caddo, Oklahoma, and helped to organize the 
Choctaw National Bank, of which he was made president. 

On July 23rd, 1902, he married Miss Annie Josephine Edwards, of 
Sherman, Texas, a sister of his first wife. 

To this union; two children were born: Mayo Genevieve, August 6th, 
1908, and Margaret Andra, October 6th, 1905, who died March 10th, 
1907. 

Soon his health began to fail and he spent a number of years going 
to different health resorts. Not getting any stronger he resigned his 
position with the bank and with his family moved to Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, remaining there a few years. Then moved to Phoenix, Arizona, 
where he was State Manager of the Southern Surety Company, until his 
death, June 28rd, 1912. His remains were shipped to his old home in 
Caddo, Oklahoma, for burial, where he was buried. 

His illness lasted seven years, but he lost but few days from his of- 
fice as he had such a determination to regain his health. 

He helped with every worthy enterprise in Caddo, and always had 
its interest at heart. He was a pioneer citizen, locating there before 
Oklahoma became a State, and saw the small village of Caddo grow into 
a thriving busy town. He helped to make it possible for the town to se- 
cure light and water systems and many other much needed improve- 
ments. 

He was a member of the City Council and served with other civic 
organizations. 


CHARLES HENRY BOWER. 
(1860-1928) 


Charles Henry Bower, *son of Alex Bower and his wife Elizabeth 
Bower, nee Rothrock, born August 16, 1860, at Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Died about twelve miles southwest of Chickasha, November 26, 1928. 
Buried at Laverty, Grady County, Oklahoma. His father and mother 
were both Episcopalians. He was married to Miss Zimmie Clark at El- 
Reno, Oklahoma, on January 17, 1895. His wife and one daughter, Mable 
Virginia, now Mrs. Key Goetting, who resides with her, 910 South 20th 
Street, Chickasha, Oklahoma, survive. 

Having completed his course in the public schools of i i 
birth he finished in a law school at Balers Maryland Stes 
died medicine at Baltimore, but did not pursue either profession coming 
West settling in Texas and engaging in the cattle business. About 1891 
3 ee oF ee peat PS oe where he resided at the time of his 

eath. e held no public office except as delegate fr istri 
to the Oklahoma Constitutional Conventinn. rf Sa District Nee 

*In Journal of Constitutional Convention of Oklahoma name ap- 
pent as “Bowers.” His wife in letter says the correct spelling is 

ower. 


EUGENE B. LAWSON 
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EUGENE B. LAWSON 
1871-1931 


It will be the privilege of but few men to create a greater influence 
upon the history of Oklahoma than has the life of Eugene B, Lawson 
whose passing on June 25th., 1931, at his home in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
after a brief illness, came as a distinct shock to his friends and to the 
State at large. 

Born near Shelbyville, Kentucky, on May 27th, 1871, the son of the 
late William H. and Polly M. Lawson, he attained his early education 
in the Public Schools of Shelbyville and at Scearces Academy at that 
place—at nineteen he was teaching school in Archer County, Texas, 
for five years supported himself by teaching, devoting his unoccupied 
hours to the study of law, and at the age of twenty-four was admitted 
to the bar at Wichita Falls, Texas. As soon as he was admitted to the 
practice of law young Lawson cast about for a suitable location and 
decided upon Nowata in the Indian Territory, and began the practice 
of his profession there in 1896. His efforts were marked with success 
from the beginning and in a few years he attained a reputation for 
ability, honesty and integrity which brought him an extensive and lucra- 
tive practice. 

On October 31, 1901, at Alluwe, Oklahoma, Mr. Lawson married 
Roberta EH. Campbell, daughter of the late John E. Campbell and Emma 
J. Campbell, and he is survived by her and by their son, Edward C. Law- 
son, who was born at Nowata, Oklahoma, October 7, 1905, and who has 
succeeded to his father’s business. 

Upon coming in to the Indian Territory, Eugene B. Lawson quickly 
aligned himself with every man or group of men who desired to obtain 
for Oklahoma and Indian Territories better living conditions, better 
government, better law enforcement and the early admission of these 
Territories into the Union as a sovereign State, and the attainment 
of each of these objectives was assisted by his influence, energy and 
his means. : 

A republican in politics, he became the standard bearer of his party 
for member of the Constitutional Convention of the State and later for 
the office of Lieutenant Governor and proved himself an able and active 
campaigner. A man of great energy and almost unlimited capacity for 
accomplishment of every purpose, it was not unnatural to find that his 
profession did not keep him from becoming one of the organizers of the 
First National Bank of Nowata and interested in the banking business, 
a producer of oil, a manufacturer of ice with plants in five cities in 
Oklahoma and Kansas, and with it all a love for the fields and streams 
and the sea, and time to hunt and take what God gave man dominion 


At the height of a successful law practice Mr. Lawson determined 
to retire and to devote his entire time to his other business enterprises, 
and in 1914 he discontinued the practice of law and began enlarging his 
interests in the oil business, extending his operations into Kansas and 
Texas. and becoming one of the largest independent oil operators in 
the State. In order to be more centrally located for the conduct of his 
business he removed from Nowata to Tulsa in 1927 and resided with 
his family at 1008 Sunset Drive in that city at the time of his death. 

Mr. Lawson was a member of the Presbyterian Church, a Mason, 
and a member of a number of civic and social organizations and clubs, 
and in these as in all other activities of life his talents were not buried. 

On June 27, 1931, he was laid to rest in Memorial Park near Tulsa, 
on a hill-side looking toward the rising of the sun, and his family and 
friends standing at his sepulcher with one accord could say—here lies 
a man whose friendship was ronaabe whose love was genuine, whose 

unlimited, a gentleman. 
sr od hee followeth ety righteousness and kindness 


‘ A : nd honor.” 
Findeth life, righteousness a IT Wood. Clana. 
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GEORGE A. FOOSHEE 
1869-1916 


George A. Fooshee, born in White County, Tennessee, September 30, 
1869. Son of Jonas and Jennie Fooshee, nee Crook. His maternal 
grandfather John B. Crook was one of the early settlers in Tennessee and 
like Jonas Fooshee was a farmer. His father and mother died in the 
early 90’s in Tennessee with the following children surviving: Joseph 
C., of Dayton, Tennessee; George A.; and Robert L. of Sparta, Tennessee, 
all of whom grew to manhood in Meigs ‘County, Tennessee. Owing to 
the stringency of the financial circumstances of his parents in his early 
youth he was unable to procure a rudimentary education. When twenty 
years old with a brother he entered school at Decatur, Tennessee. After 
the first year he taught a country school and for the next eight years 
he alternated between attending school and teaching school and farming 
until he graduated trom the University of Tennessee with a degree 
Bachelor of Law, after which he removed to Nocona, Texas, where he 
engaged in the practice of the jaw until 1903 when he removed to Coal- 
gate, Indian Territory, forming a law partnership with David D. Brun- 
son, continuing in such partnership and actively in the practice of the 
law until the date of his death. Whilst residing in Nocona, Texas, he was 
a member of the school board and mayor of the town. He was active in 
civic and community affairs and in Democratic politics and in the move- 
ment to obtain statehood, being a delegate to practically every conven- 
tion convened for the purpose of obtaining a single state out of the two 
territories, and was chairman of the Democratic Committee for the 
Twenty-third Recording District of Indian Territory, and as such taking 
an active part in the election of Democratic delegates to the Constitution- 
al Convention. He served as a member of the school board after state- 
hood practically continuous until his death and was active in church af- 
fairs, being a member of the Methodist Episcopal ‘Church, South, and a 
member of the official board. In Coalgate he was city attorney prior to 
and after statehood. 

In Meigs County, Tennessee, on January 18, 1894, he was married to 
Miss Minnie Powell, daughter of R. C. Powell, a farmer and merchant. 
The following children were born as a result of this marriage: Joseph C., 
George Trewitt, Lillian and Zetta Lee. ‘To his wife he gave all credit for 
his educational accomplishments, she having warmly seconded his efforts 
in procuring and completing his education. Whilst he was attending col- 
lege she kept boarders and aided in the support of the family until he 
was to begin his successful career as a lawyer. 

He died Nov. 16, 1916, and is buried at Coalgate. 

(See History of the State of Oklahoma, by Hill 1909, page 230). 


ANDREW LOUIS HAUSAM 
1866-1926 


Andrew Louis Hausam, born in Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, October 
19, 1866. Son of Andrew Louis Hausam, Sr., and his wife Elizabeth 
Hausam, nee Tisch. Both father and mother having been born in Ger- 
many migrated to the United States about the year 1860 and were mar- 
ried shortly after their arrival. His widow, Mrs. Dora Hausam, who sur- 
vives him resides on the home place about one mile west of Coweta in 
Wagoner County. The following children also survive: Jay Hausam 
eldest son, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Louis Hausam, Great Bend, Kansas; Homa 
Hausam, Coweta, Oklahoma; Okla Hausam, Coweta, Oklahoma; Dessie 
Hausam, a daughter died in Bucklin, Kansas, thirteen years ago having 
been married to Harrold Buttolph. Andrew Louis Hausam, Jr., had the 
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following brothers and sister: Adam Hausam, Vicadia, California; An- 
drew Hausam, Coweta, Oklahoma, who died December 31, 1980; Anne 
Phenis, Perry, Oklahoma; John Hausam, Hutchinson, Kansas; George 
Hausam, Hutchinson, Kansas, who died the latter part of February, 1931; 
and Cassie Wayland, Perry, Oklahoma. 

He was a successful farmer residing on a well improved 280 acre 
farm about one mile west of Coweta, Wagoner, County, Oklahoma, at 
the time of his death and owning several other tracts in various parts of 
the county. He was active in Democratic politics and civic movements 
pertaining to the town and community life. He was a member of the 
Oklahoma Constitutional Convention, representing District No. 70. In 
1907 at the erection of the state he was elected as County Commissioner 
in Wagoner County, Oklahoma. In 1922 he was again elected as County 
Commissioner in said county. 

When a youth he removed with his father from Pennsylvania to 
Missouri where he spent his boyhood. In 1889 he made the run into old 
Oklahoma Territory, filing on a claim about four miles east of Guthrie, 
which he transformed by his own labor into one of the fine farms that 
surround that city, and on which place he erected an attractive and com- 
fortable home. Renting this farm—which he still owned at the time of 
his death—in 1901 he came to Coweta and soon thereafter acquired the 
place on which he lived at the time of his death. He at once realized 
the possibilities of the Arkansas Valley country in Eastern Oklahoma. 
In the fall of 1906 he was elected to the National Farmers Convention 
at Texarkana, Arkansas, and at the succeeding convention of said or- 
ganization he was elected a member of the legislative committee. In the 
Constitutional Convention he served as chairman of the Committee on 
Public Roads and Highways, and on six other committees. During the 
session of the Convention he served as chairman of the Farmers Union 
Caucus, consisting of forty-six members of said convention. At the time 
of his death he was chairman of the Board of County Commissioners of 
Wagoner County. He also served as a director of the Orphans Home 
at Pryor. He was a life long and active Democrat, attending the con- 
ventions of his party and participating actively in its organization. He 
was a member of the I. O. O. F. and M. W. of A. holding high positions 
in said orders. In 1890 he was married to Miss Dora Phenis, to which 
union was born the four sons and one daughter whose names are here- 
inbefore set out. He died December 29, 1926 and is buried at Coweta, 
Oklahoma. 


GEORGE A. TRICE 
1877-1930 


A. Trice born in DeSota County, Mississippi, July 24th, 1877, 
son a * William F. Trice and Katherine (Broadway) Trice, the former 
being a native of Alabama, and during the Civil War served in the Con- 
federate Army. In 1878 he removed with his family to Ellis County, 
Texas. ; : ; 

. Trice, the oldest of a family of six children, spent his 
pee on a farm and attended the public schools until he had 
reached the age of eighteen years. He had an ambition to become a 
lawyer and began reading law in the office of the firm of Watson & 
Robbins, attorneys at Clarksville, Texas. Admitted to the bar in 1901, 
he entered into a partnership with David Watson, who had previously 
been senior member of the firm of Watson & Robbins, and for seven 
years engaged actively in the practice of law at that place. 

In 1900, elected to the state Legislature of Texas, he became a prom- 
inent figure in the Texas General Assembly. It was while he was con- 
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nected with that body that the Galveston plan of a charter form of gov- 
ernment was presented, and he strongely supported same to a successful 
enactment. He also served as a member of the City Council of Clarks- 
ville, Texas, for several years. 

In 1904, Judge Trice was united in marriage at Vernon, Texas, with 
Miss Mamie Peck, who died in 1914, leaving two daughters; Katherine 
and Josephine. 

He was identified with the Masonic fraternity, having membership 
in the Blue Lodge, Chapter and ‘Commandry. 

In the year 1908 removing from Clarksville, Texas, to Coalgate, Ok- 
lahoma, where he actively engaged in the practice of the law until 1927, 
when he moved his office to Ada, Oklahoma, there continuing in the ac- 
tive practice of law until his death occurred on April 6th, 1930. While 
engaged in the general practice of the law he tried many important civil 
and famous criminal cases. During the last eleven years of his life and 
until his death, he was the senior member of the firm of Trice & Davi- 
son. While at Coalgate he was attorney for most all of the large coal 
mining companies in that mining district. 

He was an active worker in the ranks of the Democratic Party, and 
in every campaign devoted much of his time and means in its interest, 
at different times being a member of the State and County organiza- 
tions: He several times served as a special judge of the Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma and of the District Courts. 

He was an able lawyer with a magnetic personality. His fidelity 
and integrity was never questioned. No man would do more for his 
friends than he. A positive character, staunchly adhering to those prin- 
ciples that he thought to be right. In relieving the suffering, poor and 
unfortunate he seemed to delight. Whenever he found a stray sick dog 
or cat he would always carry it to his home where he would give it his 
personal attention during its sickness. Generous and charitable, he 
should be remembered for his many kind and meritorious acts and deeds, 
and his frailties forgotten. 

D.N. D. 


MRS. REBECCA HARRIS ‘COLBERT 
1858-1931 


Rebecca Harris, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Harris, was born 
October 20th, 1858, near Fayette, Missouri. Her parents moved to 
Texas and settled near Sherman when she was a small girl. She at- 
tended school in Missouri and Texas. In 1870 her parents moved to 
Indian Territory, what is now known as Bryan County. 

On December 24th, 1874, Rebecca Harris was married to David Wall 
Colbert, son of Judge James Allen Colbert and Athenius M. Colbert 
Her husband was ‘educated in Lebanon, Tennessee, and was well equip- 
ped to be of service to his people. He held many offices of trust in the 
Chickasaw Nation, having served as Treasurer and Auditor of the 
Tribal Government. He was especially interested in schools. He died 
March 16th, 1890, leaving his widow with four children. At her death 
June 3rd, 1931, the four children, Mrs. Horace Marshall, Mrs. Dan Col- 
lins and C. W. Colbert of Durant, and Mrs. Charlie Green of Kansas Cit 
Missouri, survive. i y 

For more than 61 years Mrs. Colbert lived in an 
Oklahoma. The last few years she made her home at ater Se 
youngest daughter. Her old colonial home west of Colbert was new 
as a hospitable one. It was always open to relatives and friends ata 
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was a general meeting place for them. Mrs. Colbert was considered 
one of the good Samaritans of the entire community. Her life was one 
of devotion and service to others. She was an ardent member of the 
Baptist Church at Colbert, and one of the charter members. It was 
very fitting when she passed on that the last sad rites should be held 
in the little church she loved so well and had worked so faithfully for. 

On that occasion the large audience and the magnificent floral of- 
ferings gave silent evidence of the esteem in which this beloved pioneer 
of Bryan County was held. Her gentle manner and beautiful character 
and life well lived endeared her to all who knew her. 


CZARINA C. CONLAN. 
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